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Some Straight Facts about 
Washington “Contact Men” 


They're not all phoney ''5 percenters'’. But be wary ... and 
make a careful check, says SM's Washington Editor, before 
you sign up with anyone who claims he can open the avenues 


to orders from Uncle Sam. See page 37. 
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Economy 


Small packages with vigorous possibilities 
can be produced with the least demands on 
your time and money 

—also economizing the time of those people 
whom you wish to have see the picture as 
you see it 

—when presented in the form of motion 


pictures or slidefilms. 
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“War” Taxes Cut Employment, Sales; 
Congress Should Repeal Them,—Now 


The President has said many times 
and from many platforms that he is 
dedicated to maintaining employment 
and purchasing power. Members of 
Congress have expressed equal deter- 
mination. However action speaks loud- 
er than words. Spot unemployment 
does exist in this country. It can be 
materially alleviated by the simple 
action of repealing the wartime excise 
taxes—an action which would be 
more than economic in its significance. 


It Can Be Done Quickly 


"After all, Congress was able 
to declare war on Japan in 24 
hours. It will not take more than 
a week for Congress to declare 
war on unemployment.” 

BEARDSLEY RUML, former 

chairman, Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York, former Chairman, 
R, H. Macy and Co. 


Those wartime taxes are causing 
unemployment right now. Go to At- 
tleboro and Waltham, Massachusetts, 
to Providence, Rhode Island, to New 
York City and to any number of other 
centers where are made jewelry, furs, 
luggage, cosmetics and many other 
articles subject to wartime taxes. You 
will find large scale unemployment. 
Businessmen, union leaders, state and 
city officials have streamed into Wash- 
ington to tell Congress that their in- 
dustries are closed down, that men 
are out of work and that unemploy- 
ment payments are mounting to un- 
precedented heights. They bring in- 
disputable proof that this sorry and 
dangerous state of affairs is attribu- 
table in large part to the wartime 
taxes, which are responsible for doing 
much to price the products right out 
of the consumer’s reach. No one in 
Washington argues against the proof. 
Treasury Secretary Snyder, as long 
ago as May, 1947, said, “There are 
some areas of the excise tax which are 
oppressive now and ought to be re- 
lieved.” Every Congressman who 
made any statement at all on these 
taxes has agreed, “Immediate relief is 
essential.” But nothing has been done. 


Though the President, back in 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


1946, said that he was in favor of re- 
moving the wartime taxes, he has re- 
cently reversed himself, on the theory 
that the government—operating at a 
deficit—needs all the income which it 
can get. Someone, perhaps in his 
Council of Economic Advisers, ought 
to tell the President about that tax 
revenue. It is behaving like an ice 
cube in the sun. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported that in just 
one year, the last fiscal year, excise 
tax revenue from the fur business had 
dropped $36 million over the previous 
highest year—a drop of more than 
36%. The jewelry field registered a 
decline of $26 million. Cosmetics and 
luggage also produced less than be- 
fore. That is not just handwriting on 
the wall, it is sign language that 
ought to be as legible as a neon light 
on Broadway. 

Nor is this a matter which affects 
just a few people in only a few indus- 
tries. Every sales executive can testify 
to that, since a large part of the trans- 


portation tax—one of the wartime 
taxes—is paid by salesmen. The aver- 
age company subscribing to this maga- 
zine employs 40 salesmen. Each of 
these men spends an estimated $25 
per each week for taxed transporta- 
tion. On that basis the cost to each 
company for the tax alone is probably 
over $7,000 in a year. A sales man- 
ager, watching his rising costs, may 
well have to reduce the number of 
men he travels—which would not 
only lower national business activity 
but decrease the amount of taxes de- 
rived by the government. Theaters 
and cabarets are another example in- 
volving upped wartime taxes, where 
the current effect on patronage, profits 
and employment is serious. 

We submit that if it is tax revenue 
the President is looking for, he is 
flogging the wrong horse. It is true 
that the very industries which are 
now slumping because of these war- 
time taxes can be made to produce 
more revenue, but not the President’s 


A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


To many an old-timer in the SM audience, this will be a second 
"Pink Sheet", the first being the celebrated exposé in the mid-thirties 
of the advertising rebates secured by the great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company from (mostly) unwilling American food manufacturers. 


The similarity is closer than the mere color of paper. The A & P 
insert was an emergency job, brought about by news too hot to hold 


over for another issue. 


Equally hot is this demand for action by Congress on the repeal 
of wartime taxes before the early Fall adjournment—and in time to 
have an effect on Fall and Christmas business. 


Here is a case where business and labor, the public and its elected 
representatives, all agree that the taxes should be repealed, but 
nothing happens—just talk, talk, talk. An air of defeatism is apparent 
everywhere—that it's too late to get action at this session. 


The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT believe that action can be 
secured—now. They commissioned Mr. A. G. Mezerik, distinguished 
writer on economic and business subjects, to prepare this article— 
with instructions to make a thorough analysis and to pull no punches 
—but it could not be completed until after the printing deadline had 


been passed on this August I5 issue. 


Since Congress may adjourn shortly after Labor Day, time is of the 
essence, and hence this unconventional insert, which was rushed off 


(Continued on following page) 


way. If the President and the Con- 
gress will repeal these taxes and en- 
able these industries to attain maxi- 
mum sales and production, the com- 


Transportation Tax Cuts 
Sales Travel 


"Repeal of the 15% tax on 
transportation of persons would 
help speed distribution by re- 
ducing the cost of selling. At 
this time, because of business 
caution and consumer resist- 
ance, whatever measures are 
taken to stimulate selling and 
thus generate employment ac- 
crue to the benefit of the na- 
tion as a whole, It has been 
estimated that as a_ national 
average each salesman keeps 
33 people at work and thus is 
responsible for the livelihood 
of 130 people in America.” 


ARTHUR H, MOTLEY, President, 
National Sales Executives, Inc., 
and Publisher Parade Maga- 
zine, in statement to House 
Ways and Means Committee, 
August 8, 1949, 


bined income taxes—paid by the cor- 
porations, stockholders, executives and 
workers—will probably equal the rev- 
enue gleaned from the wartime taxes. 
Meanwhile, both excise and income 
taxes are being lost—for reasons easy 
to understand. 

“Ability to pay” is the first rule 
of taxation. The wartime excise taxes 
violate that rule. A man who feels 
able to pay twenty dollars for a piece 
of luggage will often refuse to pay 
twenty-four dollars for the same bag. 
A woman, willing to spend $250 for 
a fur coat, is frequently unable to 
spend $300 for the same coat. The 
President and the Congress have con- 
stantly urged business to reduce its 
prices so consumers will be able and 
willing to buy. Why then does not 
the government take this simple neces- 
sary step to reduce prices over this 
wide field of goods and services? 

Even those more fortunate other 
consumers who are able to pay 20 per 
cent more than the marked price for 
the things they want, are not buying 
—and for this too the Congress is 
largely responsible. Rumor after 
rumor that these wartime taxes will 
soon be removed emanates from 
Washington. With every rumor the 
trickle of sales dries up while the con- 
sumer waits—in vain. Manufacturers 
go without orders, stockholders with- 
out profits, workers without wages 
and the government without tax rev- 


enue. If that is a way either to tax 
revenue or to maintain employment 
we admit to being sockoed by the mid- 
summer heat. 

The delayed punch which adds as 
much as 20 per cent to the marked 
price of a wide variety of goods is 
knocking out employment—as Gov- 
ernor Bowles, the New Deal Demo- 
crat, and Governor Dewey, the GOP 
standard bearer, can both testify. 
Towns and cities in Connecticut, 
Bowles’ state, are in the doldrums. 
The fur business, centered in New 
York City, is fast approaching the 
window-jumping stage. For the gov- 
ernors of the affected states the issue 
cuts across party lines. Yet neither 
party takes any action. This evidence 
of politically induced unemployment 
has its grimly humorous side, since 
these are the very industries where 
the proportion of labor cost to total 
cost is highest. These are the handi- 
craft industries where the worker is 


much more in evidence than the ma- . 


chine. More in evidence, that is, when 
he works, which he isn’t doing now, 
nor is he likely to be doing in the near 
future—unless these taxes are re- 
moved. 

The public has a right to demand 
the repeal of these taxes. Plainly and 


unmistakably, the 1943 law said that 
the newly imposed taxes would be re- 
moved six months after hostilities 
ceased. Not six years but six months, 
And at least one House of Congress 
did make an effort—in the tax bill of 
1945—to fulfill what Congressman 
Dingell correctly described as, “ag 
pledge to the people.” The House 
voted the repeal of all wartime taxes 
but the pledge and the promise were 
abandoned in the conference of both 
Houses—and the public continued to 
pay. 


"War" Tax Aims Out-of-Date 


We continue to pay taxes most of 
which were not imposed with the 
primary purpose of obtaining revenue. 
The tax on transportation was de- 
signed to discourage travel on trains 
needed for arms and troops. The tax 
on luggage was imposed to conserve 
leather, wood, brass, steel and cotton, 
all of which were necessary to the war 
effort. On a good many other articles 
the idea was to divert the industry 
and its highly skilled workers to war 
work, On still others, the main object 
was to counter inflation, to keep mass- 
es of consumers with plenty of money 
from bidding up the prices of scarce 
goods. Nor was the idea that of taxing 


A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR (Con't) 


on a special press and is being bound into the issue without benefit 


of indexing or page numbers. 


When a fire starts, many people looking on from a distance see no 
danger to themselves. But if control measures are not adopted 
quickly, the fire spreads and the damage to rams and property 


becomes ee Depression fires are muc 


neglected in ¢ 
conflagrations. 


like this, too. When 


e early stages, they, too, can spread into serious 


Every single one of these wartime taxes hits YOU, either as a 
business man or as a consumer. You may be in the food business or 


a maker of proprieta 


medicines, but what is happening in the 


jewelry cities of New England or the fur district of New York City 
is important to you. Your sales to people in districts depressed by 
high and discriminatory taxes are only a fraction of what they might 
be. It is to your selfish interest to help get these and other unjustly- 


hit industries back on their feet. 


And the 15% "wartime" tax on transportation of persons! Have 
you tried to figure out how much of that comes out of your pocket- 


book? 


ACT—and act NOW. Let your elected representatives know that 


they are shirking their responsibility, that they are failin 


to keep 


faith with the public so long as wartime taxes are imposed, that for 
reasons of political expediency they are helping to hold down the 


American economy. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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luxuries. To settle that question just 
ask a traveling man whether his bag 
is a luxury that he can do without— 
or better yet-—ask your wife why she 
does not give up her handbag, her 
face powder and her cold cream. 

On the record—and in comparison 
with a total budget of $40 billion— 
the wartime taxes yield very little 
revenue. They are injurious to pro- 
ductive activity. They discriminate 
against certain products irrationally. 
They are difficult in their administra- 
tion and compliance. They are ob- 
noxious and unfair to consumers. 
They cause hardships and promote 
depression—yet there they stand. 
They stand in spite of consumer re- 
sistance evidenced at every retail 
counter. They stand while the number 
of unemployed in these affected in- 
dustries mounts and while governors 
and city officials spend sleepless nights 
trying to figure out how they will 
carry vastly increased relief and un- 
employment compensation loads. They 
stand while many manufacturers in 
these industries helplessly look on— 
for there are grave limitations to 
what ingenuity and sales effort can 
do until the tax is removed. And they 
stand as the retailer watches his dollar 
volume go down week after week. 


Opposition is Widespread 


Opposition to retaining the taxes is 
almost universal. Just this last week 
full page ads appeared in The New 
York Times and other papers urgently 
appealing to the President to repeal 
these taxes at once. Documented by 
Beardsley Ruml and quoting a repeal 
resolution passed at the last CIO Con- 
vention, the appeal was signed by a 
list more varied than has been seen 
working together on a proposition of 
this kind in a very long time. Not only 
the fur and jewelry merchants who 
have a direct interest in the repeal of 
the taxes, but the American Retail 
Federation, the associations of hard- 
ware, dry goods, furniture, shoes and 
almost every other kind of merchant 
were on that list, as were the gas 
appliance manufacturers and the trap- 
pers and farmers of the South. This 
was new proof that the issue affects 
everybody and is uniting them for 
action, no matter how great or how 
small were their areas of agreement 
and disagreement previously. America 
is feeling the burden and the injustice 
of this excessive taxation, and is ex- 
Pressing itself from left to right and 
back again. 

ose who want the taxes repealed 
are from every walk of life, ranging 
from womens’ clubs and trade unions 
to hundreds of trade organizations, 
almost every ‘sales organization and 


THE "WAR TIME" TAX RATES 


Increases in tax rates were made by Code Sec. 1650 under the 
1943 Tax Act, and were designated as "war tax rates." The Excise 
Tax Act of 1947 eliminated the definite termination date of the 
"war" rates. Prior to this amendment the termination date of most 
of the "war" tax rates was July |, 1947. 


The war taxation had dual purposes: to raise necessary revenue 
for conduct of the war, and to discourage manufacture and sale of 
scarce items. Jewelry manufacturing requires metals; metals were 
needed for the war, and so jewelry making was discouraged. The 
railroads were operating at greater than supposed capacity; un- 
necessary travel should be eliminated. A 15% tax would discourage 
travel—and it does discourage it today. 


Don't Congress and the Administration realize that today there is 
a plenitude of materials—and labor—and that the use of trans- 
portation and communication facilities should be increased if we 
are to avert an economic tail spin? 


Here are the rates on miscellaneous taxed items, the prior (to 
1943) and the present or “war time” rate. Many of the "prior" 
rates were adopted in 1941-42 as war measures. Most of the inter- 
ested parties are not asking at this time for complete elimination of 
excise taxes. They are willing to settle for the removal of the "war" 
increases. 


Tax Prior Rate Present Rate 
Admissions I cent for each 10 cents 1 cent for each 5 cents 
Cabarets, etc. 5% 20% 

Jewelry 10% 20% 

Furs 10% 20% 

Luggage 10% (mfgr.) 20% 

Toilet preparations 10% 20% 

Telephone, long distance 20% 25% 

Telegraph, cable, radio 15% 25% 

Local telephone service 10% 15% 
Transportation of persons 10% 15% 

Seats, berths, etc, 10% 15% 

Distilled Spirits $6 per gallon $9 per gallon 
Wines Increase of 50% 
Fermented Malt Liquors $7 per barrel $8 per barrel 


Electric light bulbs 5% 20% 


Most of the above taxes are collected by the retailer from the con- 
sumer (all except the last four). Many other "war" excise taxes are 
paid by the manufacturer,—but the consumer pays them in the end, 
multiplied by several mark-ups. 


Present rates for other manufacturers’ excise taxes are: 
Automobile chassis and/or body 


Passenger 7% 

Bus, tractor, truck 5% 
Automobile parts and accessories 5% 
Business and store machines 10% 
Electric and gas appliances 10% 
Firearms, shells, cartridges 11% 
Gasoline Te gal. 
Inner tubes 9c Ib. 
Lubricating oils 6c gal. 
Matches, paper or plain wood 2c per M 
Matches, fancy or colored 5V2c per M 
Mechanical refrigerators, air-conditioning units 10% 
Motorcycles 7% 
Musical instruments 10% 
Oleomargarine, colored 10c Ib, 
Oleomargarine, not colored Vac Ib. 
Photographic equipment 25% 
Photographic plates, films 15% 
Radio receiving sets, tubes 10% 
Sporting goods 10% 
Tires 5c Ib, 


In addition to these there are stamp taxes (tobaccos, bonds, play- 
ing cards) a grand total list as shown by Collection of Internal 
Revenue reports, of 77 items. Not all of in should be repealed 
in full, for the government must have tax revenue, but those items 
which are "war" taxes should be repealed, and at once. 


the heads of businesses—big and little. 
Almost never has there been an issue 
on which so many Americans are in 
agreement. Yet their needs are not 
heeded. Instead, in a kind of double- 
talk familiar to humid Washington, 
legislators talk of the necessity of en- 
couraging spending, of utilizing our 
plant capacity and of the abundance 
of materials. 

You would think that the Congress 
and the President, with so many 
words and so many speeches on the 
dangers of depression to their credit, 
would remedy the situation at once 
and take the obvious course to repeal 
the onerous taxes NOW. But no, we 
are now told that action to repeal the 
wartime taxes will not be taken be- 
fore Congress adjourns. Congress 
passes the buck to the President and 
he moves the day for action off to 
some future indefinite time. We are 
not of a highly suspicious nature, but 
we cannot help wondering in the face 
of the facts—if the reason for retain- 
ing this tax is perhaps less because it 
brings income (which incidentally 


might be sought with more success 
from tax exempt universities and 
foundations who own and operate 
macaroni factories and many other 
competitive businesses) than because 
of the Washington temperament 
which seems to find it impossible to 
remove any tax once it is on the books. 

Whatever the reasons for this fail- 
ure to take a simple action necessary 
to maintaining a high level of pros- 
perity and essential to fulfilling a 
long-standing promise—one thing is 
clear. In not removing the wartime 
excise taxes now—without further de- 
lay—the President and the Congress 
are shirking their responsibility. There 
is a penalty for this evasion of duty 
and unfortunately it must be paid. 
The citizens who work in and own 
the industries which are now in the 
doldrums are already paying it. It will 
be paid primarily by small business, 
for furs, jewelry and luggage manu- 
facturers are all part of that world of 
small business which gets so much 
political lip service and so little action 
from Washington. Finally the pen- 


Reprints Available 


lf you would like to send copies of 
this tax analysis to associates and 
friends, request them from the Read- 
ers' Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. They will be supplied 
at no charge as a public service. 


alty will be paid by retailers and con. 
sumers everywhere in the forty-eight 
states. 

It need not be that way. There js 
still time for Congress—before this 
session adjourns—to repeal this war- 
time expedient. That would be the 
thing to do to encourage spending, to 
provide more employment and more 
business and to stop local distress from 
becoming a creeping economic danger 
to the national economy. It would be 
the thing to do to provide more rey- 
enue. Most of all it would be the 
thing to do to show that the political 
leaders of this country do live up to 
their moral commitments. 

On every count we believe that the 
Congress should heed the voices raised 
against these wartime taxes. We urge 
the Congress and the President to 
stop stalling—to make good on their 
pledge to the American people by 
taking a sound economic step. And 
we urge you—our reader—to say to 
your Congressman today by wire or 
phone—“Repeal the wartime taxes 
now—before Congress adjourns.” 
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= N HUNDRED other underprivileged youngsters just like this 


lad will be stuffed full of chicken and biscuits, gallons of milk and ice 
cream, roast beef (and maybe spinach) during this forty-third season of 
The Detroit Free Press Fresh Air Camp at Sylvan Lake, thirty miles 
north of Detroit. The fifty thousand or more children who have romped 
vaily through these halls of happiness as our guests, we believe have 
become better citizens because of this program, and better customers-of- 


tomorrow for your products in Detroit. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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: SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Milwaukee retail sales index 
of 341.7 in July (Sales Manage- 
ment “High Spot Cities” esti- 
mate) was 22% above the 279.1 
average of the 15 biggest cities 
in the United States, 


Another good index of good busi- 
ness is the record advertising vol- 
ume in The Milwaukee Journal— 
second in the nation in both re- 


tail and total linage. 


Investigate this better advertising 
buy—95% coverage of a great 
market, 90% home delivered cir- 
culation, one of the lowest milline 


rates in the nation. 
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Of the 200 counties in the United States leading in Gross 
Cash Farm Income, 189 are estimated by Sales Manage- 
ment’s 1949 Survey of Buying Power (Page 86) to exceed 
$25,000,000. A startling fact comes to light when one 
realizes that 16 out of the 189 or approximately 814% 
of the richest farms in the country are in Siouxland, the 
retail trading zone of Sioux City, Iowa. In hard cash 
this represents $529,331,000 or an average of over $33,- 
000,000 per county for the 16 counties. 


But that is not the whole story. There are 38 other coun- 
ties in Siouxland whose cash farm income does not reach 
the 25 million mark but are still close enough to the top 
to account for another $669,000,000. That brings the 
total to over a billion dollars or $1,198,331,000 to be 
exact, in estimated cash farm income. An AVERAGE 
of $12,864 per farm for each of the 93,155 farms in Sioux- 
land—the richest farm region of its area in the world! 
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From Automobiles 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


a YOU are concerned with building sales for 
automobiles, antibiotics—or any other type of product or ser- 
vice—you’ll find that Oxford Papers can help make your printed 
promotions more effective. 

Oxford’s wide range of coated and uncoated book papers 
provides the right choice for booklets, catalogues, direct mail 
pieces, labels, box wraps, brochures and countless other selling 
aids through which printing serves the needs of industry. The 
proved and dependable quality of Oxford Papers is extra assur- 
ance of a finished job that will produce more profitable results. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 


You’ll find your Oxford Paper Merchant a convenient 
—and most cooperative source of paper for your par- 
ticular printing needs. Get in touch with him today for 
a copy of the useful new Oxford Paper Selector Chart, 
or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Bethlehem, Pa. i 
Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. . . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore.. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox. Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

.The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto’Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

‘ -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. .Roach Paper Co. 

“Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 
"Alienate: Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 


. .Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-F urlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 

. .C. H. Robinson Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. -Cauthorne Paper Co. 
-Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy- Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
-Inter-City Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

; .Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc, 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-The Mudge Paper Co. 

. . ._C,A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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ATLANTA Journal 
BALTIMORE Sun 


BOSTON Globe 
and/or Herald 


BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 


DES MOINES Register 
DETROIT News 

and/or Free Press 
INDIANAPOLIS Star 
LOS ANGELES Times 
MILWAUKEE Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 
NEW YORK News 
PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 


PITTSBURGH Press 
PROVIDENCE Journal 
ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch 
andlor Globe-Democrat 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 
SPRINGFIELD Republican 
SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON Star 
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Brass knuckles, plenty of money 
and the urge for a “quick killing,” 
may force a product on either re- 
tailers or the consuming public. 


BUT YOU KNOW it’s smarter and cheaper to sell a 
product— make it wanted by retailers and consumers, 
alike. 


And no so-called “national” medium enables you to 
sell simultaneously so many retailers and consumers as 
the Metropolitan Group of Sunday Picture Magazines. 


Here’s why. 


Unlike “national” media with home-office editing for 
far-away audiences, Metropolitan Group is a Coast-to- 
coast network of locally edited Sunday newspapers. 


WARP AND WOOF of the areas they serve, each 
paper is local in viewpoint, local in content, local in 
selling impact. Each, in its own way, provides the 
toughest journalistic fibre for the economic-social-&- 
political fabric of its audience. Needless to say, they’ re 
tops with local merchants. 


Proud of their /ocal potency and eager to push back 
their respective horizons, these publishers long ago 
knitted together for national advertisers their prize 
achievements of the week —their Sunday Picture 
Magazines. Thus, Metro was founded in 1932. 


TODAY, after 17 years of bust and boom, these color- 
ful Metro Sunday Magazines faithfully reflect the dis- 
similarity of their own particular audiences. No two 
magazines are alike — no more alike than any two 
sections of our multi-section nation. 


And with their total dissimilarity goes one pay-off 
sought by every advertiser — more readers per $ in- 
vested. Yes, these locally-slanted Metro Sunday Maga- 
zines are producing for advertisers more thorough 
readers per dollar than any leading nationally edited 
magazine. 


You know, too, that it takes more than top readership 
to spark or sustain major marketing maneuvers. 


For the Number One need of every advertiser today 
is a better method of reaching more retailers and con- 
sumers in more places where more goods can be sold 


— at lower net selling cost. And Metro provides a 
better method. 


TIME WAS WHEN “20%” was accepted as “mer- 
chandisable” coverage —enough to make retailers sit 
up and beg. And even today, when the inadequacy of 
such coverage is widely recognized, national maga- 
zines provide less than 20% coverage in all but a hand- 
ful of the nation’s 138 metropolitan trading areas 
where two-thirds of the nation’s retail business is done. 


Metro advertisers get much more for their money. 


They get 20% or better coverage in 64 of those areas. 
Vastly more important, they get 50% or better cov- 
erage in 32 of those areas! 


FAMILY COVERAGE CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE IN THE 138 U. S. METROPOLITAN 
TRADING AREAS 


50% or better 20% or better 
No. of % of U.S. No. of % of U.S. 
Areas Retail Sales Areas Retail Sales 
Metro Magazines. . 32 37.52 64 45.35 
Supplement “A” .. 15 15.07 60 45.08 
Supplement “B” .. 20 19.42 42 33.25 
Wetkly “A” ......% None 17 6.95 
Weekly “EB” ...... None 1 .62 
ae None 1 PD 
Women’s “A”..... None 4 at 
Women’s “B”..... None None 
Women's “Ul... None None 


City-wise, Metro advertisers reach 70% of the fami- 
lies in the nation’s 18 largest cities; 50% or better in 
491 principal cities—plus nearly 4,000,000 circulation 
in other prosperous cities and small-town America. 


And, to meet the marketing conditions which surely 
lie ahead, isn’t it a fact that there’s vo dealer influence 
like consumer influence? Of course the nation’s realis- 
tic retailers cooperate with Metro advertisers. They do 
so for the most compelling reason—their own profit ! 


WHAT ABOUT COST? Metro Colorgravure costs $2.80 
per thousand. Color in the leading weeklies and lead- 
ing women’s magazines ranges from $3.21 to $5.30 
per thousand. And Metro monotone rates are even 
more attractive! 


Ask the nearest Metro office for additional facts and 
figures. 


Metropolitan Group 
of Sunday Ficlure Magagineo 


Where 38,000,000 readers* gather every Sunday, every season, every year. 


An assured national audience for national advertisers. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Tower 
WHitehall 4-2280 


DETROIT 
New Center Building 
TRinity 2-2090 
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(*) All ages, all incomes, both sexes. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery Street 
GArfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 
448 South Hill Street 
Michigan 0578 
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THOSE MONEY-MAKING SHMOOS! 


“Shmoo (n.). Them cute li’l fellers that jes’ loves to 
serve folks.’’ 


The perhaps overly-cunning definition is straight out of 
Li’l Abner—not Webster. And it’s about as definitive as 
it’s possible to get on the subject. For the Shmoo is cer- 
tainly serving people—to the lilting tune of an annual $25 
million rung up in Business’ cash register! 


The rotund, shapeless (unless a ham hock has a shape), 
ecstatic little creature, born in the brain of Al Capp, cre- 
ator of the Li’l Abner comic strip, has snowballed his way 
into the hearts of children, adults—and, most especially, 
some 65 manufacturers who are reaping a harvest from 
Shmoo products. Today Shmoos decorate glassware, adorn 
men’s underpants, sell cheese for Sealtest, soap for Procter 
& Gamble, lure fish onto hooks. Their likenesses have been 
fashioned into egg cups—which, when turned upside 
down, provide a drinking glass—money banks and house- 
hold deodorizers. They have found their way onto birth- 
day cards and their innards hold clocks. One firm manu- 
factures hard candies, each piece of which is—yep, the 
shape of the Shmoo. Blouses, shirts and scarves. Bobby- 
socks and ballet slippers. Stow bags and kids’ heavy-duty 
shoes. All are being sold in substantial volume because 
they bear the imprint of the Shmoo. 


And, quite frankly, the Shmoo’s creator, Mr. Capp, is 
baffled by the overwhelming clasping-to-bosom of the 
Shmoo by “all humanity.” When he created this unwitting 
bonanza Capp’s plans were to kill it off after it had worn 
out its welcome. He gave the Shmoo eight weeks. But 
when, through the progress of the Li’] Abner strip—where 
the Shmoo first saw the light of day—it was made known 
that said Shmoo was heading for the axe, the Capp offices 
were deluged with protests from housewives, from chil- 
dren, from business men. The thing never reached debate 
in Congress but a couple of housewives—who used the 
Shmoo for child-pacifying purposes—threatened to picket 
Capp if he destroyed the Shmoos. 


And so the Shmoo will celebrate its first birthday on 


August 25th with a parade and a tie-in by newspapers, 
manufacturers, theaters, radio and television ; which would 
seem incredible if the indefatiguable Al Capp were not the 
man behind the scenes. 


By last October Capp realized the possibilities of his 
Shmoo went far beyond a comic strip—even the Li’ 
Abner strip. This was forcibly brought home to him by the 
parade of manufacturers who were wearing out the 
linoleum of his office’s corridors, in an attempt to leap on 
the Shmoo bandwagon. As a consequence he set up Capp 
Enterprises, Inc., to deal out franchises, with his brother 
Jerome as general manager and treasurer and himself as 
chief stockholder. And he set up the Enterprises on a sound 
financial basis. Nothing would kill his Shmoo so quickly, 
he reasoned, as inferior, un-Shmoo-like Shmoo products. 
To protect himself he hired an ex-Disney staffer as execu- 
tioner of bum Shmoo ideas and gave him the onerous task 
of separating, so to speak, the chaff from the Shmoo. It is 
this art director’s job to take the ideas and models which 
manufacturers bring in, study them, redesign them and 
help get them on the market. 


Capp makes each prospective manufacturer fill out a 
form which will provide the Enterprises with means for 
checking the prospective’s bank account, his intentions 
toward the Shmoo (whom Capp looks on as a marriage- 
able daughter whose honor is in danger). 


Harry Resnik who is in charge of licenses to manufac- 
turers, showed us a liberal sampling of before-and-after 
Shmoo products. 


The difference between the rough models which manu- 
facturers have brought in and the product which even- 
tually was manufactured was the difference, say, between 
a ten cent store glass and a piece of Steuben. Manufac- 
turers who are anxious to get rolling into production and 
who become irked, or point out that their model is “an 
exact duplicate of the Shmoo” when their idea is turned 
down in favor of research through Capp Enterprises, are 
grateful when the Capp version of their version comes up 
a best-seller. Capp doesn’t want any static-looking Shmoos. 
He tries to get movement into each of the products—most 
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PRODUCTS, PRODUCTS, 
PRODUCTS . . . and all of 
‘em Shmoos! This bevy of 
Shmoos for many uses is only 
a small fraction of American 
manufacturers’ offerings. 
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oe TO START YOUR DOUBLE PLAY FOR SALES 
= ' JN THE RICH INDIANAPOLIS MARKET 


and 
“an 

rned Swift and sure, with telling results, The Star and The News prove their 

are right to the pivot spot of your double play for sales—hustling lots of 

S up support for your dealer tie-ins and drawing more customers for you. 

S. 

a With their combined 358,769 circulation, these largest of Hoosier dailies 
saturate this key national market and cover a rich bonus area of 44 more 
responsive counties doing their “‘shopping lines” trading 
in Indiana’s ever-growing capital city. 

What’s more, the accurate market information provided by The Star 
and The News gives you the chance to study every play you make for 
greater sales in Indianapolis—write for it. 

ie KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

i Oo 

y of 

- only 

a THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

rings. an 
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Shmoo products are in a taking-off position. Lends interest, 
thinks Capp, and renders the Shmoo more realistic. 


Capp Enterprises, from the start, have tried to treat 
each manufacturer as a special problem and help him get 
out a product which will sell and which will lend added 
glory to the Shmoo name. This is not so open-handed as 
it might sound. It’s just smart business to see that the 
manufacturer has a product that is attractive, individual 
and merchandisable. 


Since Sealtest began putting cottage cheese into special 
Shmoo glasses it has sold between three and five million 
glasses of the commodity. The discrepancy in figures stems 
from the fact that Capp has been paid royalties on three 
million already. But royalties generally are six weeks or so 
behind sales, due to the bookkeeping involved. 


They're Useful Too 


But Capp is proudest of the many charitable and Gov- 
ernment Bond*drives which have used the Shmoo to 
advantage. The Treasury Department is using a special 
Capp-drawn Bond certificate to sell its new series aimed 
at parents or adults who want to buy Bonds for children. 


Each kid gets this unique Bond certificate decorated with 
Shmoos. 


The New York State Department of Labor uses the 
Shmoo to put over poster messages. The Red Cross also 
takes advantage of the Shmoo’s popularity; so does the 
Cancer Fund. The Blue Cross of Philadelphia had Shmoo 
name cards made up for each school child. And the Navy 
Department has asked Capp to write and draw the new 


recruiting booklet out a:vuna the Shmoo, Daisy May 
and Li’l Abner. Capp does all this for pure love—no 
charge. 


At the moment the biggest news in the Shmoo field— 
aside from its birthday celebration—is Procter & Gamble’s 
contest with a $50,000 jack pot to the winner who 
will name a new little Shmoo. Contestants must use 
only those letters of the alphabet contained in the words 
Dreft, Duz and Ivory Soap. The company is backing up 
the contest with a veritable barrage of advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and via spot radio announcements. This 
doesn’t hurt the Capp Enterprises, or the Shmoo. 


For Shmoo birthday week Capp has worked out an 
arrangement with the RKO theater circuit to sponsor a 
kid show on the Shmoo’s birthday. There will be prizes 
(Each kid will get, free, a Shmoo Comic Book) by local 
merchants and businesses which are also tieing-in. More 
than 400,000 items will be given as prizes, with special 
ones for kids who can prove that they were born on 
August 25th. 


If all this notoriety for a cartoon character sounds fan- 
tastic to you, it does to Capp, too. He has his explanations, 
as do most people, for the spectacular success which his 
creation is enjoying. The Shmoo, in a troubled world, is a 
symbol—of peace and plenty, of good humor, of escape. 


But whatever the Shmoo means to you it means the same 
to Al Capp, only more. To him it is a business—and a 
responsibility . . . to his readers and to the public which is 
buying so many millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
featuring them cute 1i’l fellers. 


Pioneer Electrical Manufacturer 


Pioneer Air Freight Shipper 


@ “As pioneer users of Air Freight, we prefer 
Capital AIRFREIGHT because we are assured of 
fast and efficient service,” writes Mr. M.1. Adams, 
Traffic Manager of Cutler-Hammer, pioneer man- 
ufacturers of electrical motor control equipment. 


Cutler-Hammer control is recommended by most 
motor manufacturers, and stocked by most 
electrical wholesalers everywhere! Capital AIR- 
FREIGHT delivers vital C-H motor control parts 
overnight to the vast and varied Cutler-Hammer 
clientele. 


£4! 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


— 
MOTOR CONTROL 


ou 


Capital AIRFREIGHT Overnight Delivery services 
more customers quicker, cuts the high cost of 
warehousing, large inventories, packing and 
handling; prevents assembly line lags and 
production snags! Investigate! Call your local 
Capital Representative today . . . no obligation. 
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Feature Parade, the 24 page Magazine 

Section of the Worcester Sunday Telegram, 

gives “local color” coverage every Sunday to 

over 100,000 Central New England families. 

The feature stories, articles, pictures and draw- 

~ =a ings prepared and edited by local talent 
Por a wy receive tremendous readership, from young 
— and old alike. New England is scoured to un- 

earth unusual and interesting material of local 


~ importance. Even international events get 

€ 3 ample coverage, such as the eyewitness story 
7 of the Berlin Airlift by Ivan Sandrof, Feature 
st Parade staff writer, who was sent to Germany 


to ride the Airlift and record his impressions 


-& for local readers. 

=. Advertisers in the prosperous Central New 
“iy England Market have discovered that the 
ae se local sales impact of Feature Parade becomes 


a vocal demand for their products. Count on 
it to deliver a Sunday punch for you. Circula- 
tion over 100,000. 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS ° 
GEORGE F BooTH Publisher- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG ' 
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Now...the biggest 
in magazine 


ANSWERS THESE QUESTIONS 
How big is the total magazine market? . . . What is the total readership of mass magazines? 
How many “Million-or-More” magazines? ... What are the standards of magazine selection? 


What are the eight basic editorial appeals? . .. How do mass magazines fit this pattern? 


... and 15 other down-to-earth, helpful pages. 
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new idea 


buying in 10 years! 


AN EDITORIAL PLAN FOR MASS MEDIA SELECTION ... 
It’s logical! It’s simple! It’s the biggest new idea 
for magazine advertisers since the advent of the 
Continuing Readership Study. 


We call it—“The Eight Magazine Avenues to the 
Mass Market.” It’s a simple technique for using 
mass magazines . .. a logical approach that gains 
the maximum amount of market penetration. 
Some long-sighted advertisers are using it right 
now—successfully! 


TAKE THIS PROBLEM ... Today, there are 57 mag- 
azines or groups with circulations of a million 
or more. How do you choose which media can 
take your message to the mass market? By fre- 
quency of issue? By reader incomes, age-groups, 
geographic locations or similar standards? 
Whatever your norm, every buyer bumps his 
head up against this one irrefutable fact: 


The mass market is everybody. No one magazine 
or magazine type completely answers the prob- 
lem of penetrating this total market for the ad- 
vertiser because some of the people read some 
magazines... and some read others. . . and ev- 
eryone reads to a highly individualized pattern. 


APPLY THIS THINKING ... There are not 57 differ- 
ent mass magazine markets. All 57 serve the 


same market. The only true way the mass maga- 
zine market divides itself is by EDITORIAL 
APPEAL ... by the attraction of different read- 


ing matter for different people. 


Every mass magazine published today falls into 
one of eight basic editorial groups. Look at mag- 
azines this way and your approach is simple... 
not 57 different media to choose from but only 
eight types. And once a magazine has been prop- 
erly classified, it becomes so much easier to rec- 
ognize its strengths and its weaknesses alongside 
of like magazines. 


NEW BOOK TELLS ALL .. . Just published, “The 
Eight Magazine Avenues to the Mass Market” 
defines these major advertising highways; shows 
you what magazines fall into each specific group, 
some of the leading advertisers who are success- 
fully using this modern technique of buying mag- 
azines and how you, too, can tighten up your 
magazine buying. 


Advertising and sales managers, media buyers, 
company heads, account executives, research and 
copy men will all find this book tremendously 
helpful right now. Write on your business !etter- 
head for your free copy. 


Popular 


ONE OF THE 8 BASIC WAYS TO GO TO MARKET. . th . F ICTION 


“Group 


e « «MAGAZINES OF ADVENTURE, ROMANCE, MYSTERY, 
SPORTS, RAILROADING, DETECTIVE AND WESTERN TALES. 


205 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * 333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. * 427 WEST FIFTH ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. * 617 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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WHO LISTENERS 


SEND 260,000 PARCELS 


ly December, 1945, WHO began iell- 


ing its listeners about the great need 


for clothes, medicine and food in 
Europe — told its listeners that by 
writing to WHO, they could get the 
actual names of needy families in 
Europe to whom relief packages could 
be sent. The results for the first four 
months were startling: Listeners in 39 
states sent 22,500 packages to families 


in Norway, Holland and France! 


Elated, WHO decided to continue the 
appeals for as long as the need existed, 
though a rapidly-diminishing response 
was anticipated. Time proved otherwise. 
Instead of losing interest in the follow- 
ing three years, WHO listeners stepped 
up their rate of giving—have now sent 
more than 260,000 parcels to eight 


European countries! 


What sort of star-studded program 
does WHO use for this European Re- 
lief Project? It’s “The Billboard,” a 


SS 


Ax TO EUROPE! 


public-service program conducted by 
M. L. Nelsen, our News Department 
Editor, and heard three nights a week 
from 10:30 to 10:45! 


Here is magnificent proof of WHO’s 
listener-acceptance. 

It stands to reason that advertisers, 
too, benefit from all the things that 
make WHO the favorite station in Iowa 
Plus. Get the proof — write for your 


copy of the 1948 Iowa Radio Audience 
Survey. 


Whilo 


+ for lowa PLUS + 
Des Moines . . - 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P, A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETES, INC, 


National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP.: 

Tomlinson Fort. (left), former central station sales 
manager, is named manager, Apparatus Sales De- 
partment. William W. Sproul (right) has been 
appointed sales manager for industrial products. 


KEITH S. McHUGH 

Elected president of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, he had been financial vice-president-accounts 
and finances, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


WILBUR NEWMAN 
Vice-president in charge of sales of the Sloane- 


Blabon Corp.-is elected to the board of directors. 
He joined the company's sales department in 1921. 


FRANK J. HUGHES 

Appointed manager of national builders sales for 
Crosley Division, Avco Manufacturing Corp., he will 
head its apartment house and housing project sales. 


K, P. MILLER 
Now branch manager, Machinery Division, Kansas 
City, will be appointed general sales manager of 
this division of the Liquid Carbonic Corp., Sept. |. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.: 

Garlan Morse (left), formerly general merchandise 
manager for the Lamp Division, has been appointed 
director of Pacific Coast sales for all product 
divisions. Charles A. Burton (right) has been 
named product sales manager of the Lamp Division. 
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ariety makes every month 
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a Big month in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


stead 


AUGUST FARM INCOME: 


‘69,000,000 


A profitable month, yes, but so is every month in 
steady Pennsylvania. That’s what sets it apart 
from most other big farm-states—variety of prod- 
uct—cash crops all year round! 

Take the ones shown here: eggs, milk, tobacco. 
Pennsylvania is among the top ten states for a// 
of them—plus dozens more. 

_ And Pennsylvania ranks with the top ten states 
in buying everything from electric ranges (Penn- 


Steady Buying Power 


Look at this chart and you see the remarkable steadiness 
of Pennsylvania’s month-by-month farm income. Few 
“upper third” farm states can match it. Two which do 
are the other Golden Crescent states, Michigan and Ohio, 
served by MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO 
FARMER. For furthef information, write M1013 Rock- 
well Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


sylvania fourth) to farm power units (Pennsy]l- 
vania eighth). 

Not only does farm money flow all through 
the year, but all through the years . . . Pennsyl- 
vania farm families have a record for steadiness 
dating clear back to colonial times. For the 
better part of those years, they’ve read 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER—just as 7 out of 10 
depend on it today. 


9.4% a 9.1% 


8.1% 7.8% 8.1% 8.3% 8.7% 


Oe ee we ee eee ee Ee ee ORS: 


6.8% 


8.4% 8.4% 


ne om aw eeet- ree eee edhe ete teat 


Jan. Feb. -Mar. Apr. May* June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


-*Based on 3-year average income. Source, U.S.D.A., Farm income situation. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing © THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 
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MARKETS 


IN CHICAGO YESTERDAY 


imaginative planning that included slum 
razing, cleared the way for Chicago to 


FAST «cece 


v “g 
eo Sie: 


IN CHICAGO TODAY 


47,400 new housing units in 1947-48 cost- 
ing 390 million dollars: 8,052 new housing 
units costing 65 million dollars scheduled 
for the first four months of 1949. 


Chicago’s housing boom is changing this market fast... 


Population is shifting. Shopping streets and 
shopping centers are re-locating. Buying and 
shopping habits are changing. These are 
typical of the changes taking place every 
day, not only in Chicago, but in markets 


across the country. Changes which require 
new Strategy for effective sales planning. For 
in changing markets, yesterday’s sales pro- 
gram won’t produce today’s quotas... you 
need today’s market facts, today. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


H. A. S. men have their fingers on the “sales 
pulse” of the ten major markets across the 
country which they represent. They’ve 
charted, classified, evaluated these markets 
block by block. Know the changes taking 
place constantly as population shifts, as re- 
tail areas move, as traffic is rerouted, as buy- 


» HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE Knows THE CHANGING MARKETS 


As a result, the Hearst Newspaper Research 
and Marketing Departments’ “Marketing 
Aids” have proved helpful to many sales and 
advertising executives. Perhaps, we can be 
of service to you. To investigate the possi- 
bilities, call or write the Hearst ‘Advertising 
Service man nearest you today! 


ing habits change. 


STRATEGIC MARKETING AIDS 


SALES OPERATING CONTROLS 

Specific, flexible, practical, usable —a graphic 
visualization of each of nine great markets. 
541,604 city blocks walked and analyzed for 
sales operating...445,456 retail outlets located 


and classified on routed lists... 3,037 shopping 
centers and streets located on maps —to enable 
you to evaluate the sales potential of each mar- 
ket and its parts. 


AUTOMOTIVE STUDY 


Indicates consumer likes, dis- 
likes, buying habits, shopping 
habits and brand preferences for 
various automotive commodities. 
Sponsored by Hearst Newspapers 
in ten major markets, conducted 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


COMMODITY SURVEYS 
Spotlight the distribution and sales 
rank of leading commodities among 
retail outlets in ten Hearst cities. 


sarah Wowspaper Ciles 
goast 10 Cost 


TEN: MARKET STUDY 


Includes general characteristics, vacation 
activities, product rank at consumer level 
for general household items, food items, 
cosmetics and toiletries in ten major mar- 
kets. 


MARKET ANALYSES 
Market detail on population, 
sales, industries and other 
characteristics including com- 
parative coverage of all 
newspapers in each of ten 
markets. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


| Hearst Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager * 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities 
representing 


Baltimore News-Post American Detroit Times 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
7 a . . . 
New York Journal-American San Francisco Examiner 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Chicago Herald-Americar 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


> Boston Record-American Advertiser 
Albany Times Union 
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ARE YOUR SALES DOWN? 
IS YOUR STOCK PILING UP? 


PICTUR-VISION 
CABINET PROJECTORS 
at the Point-of-Sale 


If your present advertising is not getting 
the results you need and inventories are 
piling up, now is the time to take measures 
to increase sales. 

Pictur-Vision Cabinets are designed to 
increase your sales. They create impulse 
buying, convince the shopper on the spot 
and close the sale. Your story is presented 
in a sequence of 16 beautiful Kodachrome 
slides that change at six second intervals 
and operates continuously. Pictur -Vision 
gives action — drama—color to your story 

.. and best of all, it’s right on the spot 
where your product is sold. 


Ideal for sales meetings, 
conventions, dealer training 
schools, safety meetings, edu- 
cating store personnel and a 
real demonstrators selling aid. 


U. S. PATENT 
No. 2369483 


CANADA PATENT 
No. 421418 


Remote control push button arrangement 
makes it easy to train dealers, salesmen, 
personnel. Just press the button to change 
slides. Entire sequence (16 pictures) can be 
changed in a few seconds. Easily adapted 
for speeches on wire recording tape or con- 
ventional records. 

Pictur-Vision Cabinet Projectors are stur- 
dily built with light weight steel construc- 
tion, the entire unit weighing less than 100 
Ibs. A large 14%x 21 inch rear projection 
screen gives maximum brilliance. Equipped 
with Solarbrite Projector, uses 750 Watt 
200 hour lamp. 3 inch coated lens. Height 
36” with 16” square base. Requires only 4 
sq. ft. of floor space. 


COMPLETE PACKAGE UNIT $ 

Ready to use with no attach- 3 9 5 
ments to buy. Just slip in your F.0.8 
slides and plug in the cord . mowoe, 


Picture Recording Company 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


+ Oconomowoc, Wis. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Next to a vocation, there’s nothing 
like a vacation .. . to get a fellow’s 
mind off drop-shipments, special dis- 
counts, and that overgrown inventory 
. .. for two weeks, at least. 


What’s in a name? The Sinco 
started to founder off the Atlantic 
Coast and had to be towed to port. 


A fellow who looks very happy in 
his work is the bird who dispatches 
trolley-cars. The executive-complex, 
possibly. 


Slogan for a brand of- plumbing 
equipment: “That’s Hajoca, Son!” 


Eddie Stuart tells about the farmer 
who went into a tap-room, pointed to 
a drunk sprawled blissfully on the 
floor, and said to the bar-man: “Give 
me some of that!” 


Joe Mayer, v.p. of Chicago’s 
Steiner Sales Co., thinks TV an- 
nouncers perform a work of superero- 
gation when they read him the base- 
ball-scores he can read for himself, 
there on the screen. 


Hilda Rux sends a cogent couplet: 
“So often the man who gets all the 
good breaks . . . Is the guy who can 
profit by others’ mistakes.” 


Jack Gross, researcher for New 
York’s Biow agency, wonders if 
there’s any correlation in some re- 
cent statistics: 1. Over 60% of all 
males in the U. S. have retired by 9 
P.M. 2. Movie-receipts are decreasing. 
3. The birth-rate is increasing. 


I like Henry Ford’s prescription for 
longevity: Don’t stand up if you can 


sit down. Don’t sit down if you can 


lie down. 


Two friends of mine, Ed Havner, 
of Chilton Publishing, and Walter 
Lowen, the placement-specialist, have 
solved the problem of what to do with 
photographs of old friends. Each has 
surrounded himself with a veritable 
gallery of them, there in his office, 
Few theatrical booking-agents have 
bigger displays. All autographed, too, 

7 
HEADLINE PARADE 


Will you lose %4 of your vacation 
by arriving late and leaving early ?— 
American Airlines. 


- How much should a man love his 
job?—General Electric. 


I’m not rich . . . but I’m secure!— 
American Fore Insurance Group. 


You’ve waited long enough for that 
new carpet!—Bigelow. 

Unburn Sunburn.—Unguentine. 

How to give a chameleon a nervous 
breakdown!—Hickok Belts. 


A little newspaper ad tells you 
about the high quality of Luxem- 
bourger Cheese, but, according to 
Ruth Roland, some puckish streak 
in the make-up man makes him put 
another little ad right under it, read- 
ing: “Wouldn’t you rather drink 
Four Roses.” 


Which recalls the Bob Hope line: 
“The bride carried a bouquet of 
Four Roses.” 


My old friend Jack Lutz warned 
me to prepare for reactions to my 
statement that there is no such word 
as gladiola. While there’s no English 
word like that, says Jack, Webster 
does list it as “New Latin.” Now, I'll 
have to ask him just what New Latin 
is. 


o 

Wish you might see the seven fur- 
balls in the yard below my window as 
I type . . . seven Collie pups surviv- 
ing a litter of ten born five weeks ago. 
For no good reason, other than some 
primitive urge, one of them will rear- 
up at the wire enclosure, throw back 
his pointed head, and bay like a coyote 
on some moon-bathed plateau. His 
mother noses over to him with a 
“Shut up, you!” air, and he pipes 
down. For two minutes, anyway. 

. 

Tasty cocktail-snacks, those Fritos; 
but can you get brand-name protec- 
tion on the common Spanish adjec- 
tive for “fried” ? 

a 

The cost of paint, come to think of 

it, is a sort of cover-charge. 
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UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 


Give a Zippo and see it become 
the most-used gift you ever gave. 
For Zippo is the lighter that’s 
always carried—because it 
always works. That’s why so 
many famous companies choose 
Zippo for business gifts . . . it 
keeps goodwill glowing for years! 


THE TOUCH THAT MEANS SO MUCH! 


Have your Zippo goodwill gifts en- 
graved with the actual signatures of 
your business friends. It’s a personal 
touch that will make your gift more 
prized than ever. Signatures can be 
taken from orders, letters, etc. Com- 
pany trademarks and other designs 
also can be reproduced on Zippo 
Lighters in actual colors. 
Zippo Lighters are priced from $3 to 
$175*—engraving $1 extra. Write for 
FREE brochure showing many Zippo 
models with special discounts for quantity 


purchases for business gifts. Zippo Manu- 
facturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 


“Plus tox on sterling silver and solid gold models only. 


WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


WILL NEVER COST ANYONE A PENNY TO REPAIR 


“Everything 0. K. 
Will sure call your firm 
when needed again.” 


—Mr. R. H., Chicago, Ill. 


oN 
x 
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that’s what they: say about MAYFLOWER! 


* sites s iti satisfied Mayflower shipper reporting, and it’s 
typical of the many reports Mayflower receives every day from ship- 
pers everywhere. Every Mayflower customer receives a “report card” 
from Mayflower in which he may comment On the service. Mayflower 
wants to know . . . so that é évery possible step may be taken to make 
sure Mayflower quality is delivered . . .évery time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. - Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents 
provides on-the-spot representation at the most points 
in the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower 
agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone 


AERO 


Ma lower 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


Apeutad Frnew 


“A wonderful new hush has come 

over motoring!” says Packard. Noise- 
less Typewriter said it better years 
go: “Hush-Money Well Spent.” 


Suggested corner-card for a dealer- 
broadside. “Help Your Shelves to 
Profit.” 


Who remembers the noisy but ef- 
ficient little Blickensderfer typewriter 
on which the old-time prescription- 
pharmacist used to tap out: Nux 
Vomica, | tsp. bef. ret.” ? 


Recommended reading: “This Is 
Du Pont”... the book that briefs the 
history of this grand old company, 

'down to 1802. 


It can be a revealing experience 
reviewing and destroying re- 
ceipted bills and canceled checks go- 
ing back to the year 1922, as I did re- 
cently. My most poignant reaction 
was the way I threw money around 
when it seemed to come easy. 


I was pleasantly shocked to see 
‘that a tropical suit cost me only 
$12.50 a few years before the second 
war. On the other hand, I noted that 
Cadillac used to charge $3 for just 
| washing the car, a service costing only 
$1.25 today. 


Funny how certain copy-lines be- 
come stock-material. ‘“Beat-the-heat” 
‘is one they all like. ‘“Taste-treat,” 
‘which I thought I created for Ar- 
|mour Smoked Meats, is also popular 
_and wide-spread. Another line of 
mine, I’m glad to note, has finally 
|'worn out its welcome: “For every 
purpose and purse.” 


I hope Corning Glass Works rea- 
lizes that it has been getting con- 
'sistently good magazine-advertising 
‘for several years now. 


Just as it did with radio, the in- 
door aerial is developing rapidly for 
television. A money-saver right there, 
when no roof-top aerial is required. 


Kirby Katz has thought-up a good 
name for the power-plant of a re 
frigerator: ‘“Eskimotor.” 


The average American uses 357 
pounds of paper a year, says an ad by 
Bankers Trust. Yes, and throws at 
‘least half of it on my lawn. 
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What Do These Words Mean mm 
Contestants and Clients Alike? 


In a word, confidence. 


Confidence strong enough to overcome the natural suspicion of 
many that winners are picked by chance. 


Confidence strong enough to forestall possible ill will for your 
product among the losers. 


Confidence that springs from one thing—Donnelley’s reputation 
in the contest judging field. 


This reputation is by no means self styled nor wishful puffery. 
Indeed, proof that Donnelley’s remarkable reputation is justified is 
evidenced by: 

(1) the large volume of mail we receive asking us to clear 
up misconceptions about contest judging 

(2) a state supreme court decision upholding Donnelley’s 
judging method as competent and impartial 


(3) many feature stories in national and local publications 
that have educated the public about Donnelley’s impar- 
tial judging standards 


(4) a guarantee by Donnelleys protecting clients against 
financial loss arising out of suits charging negligent or 
unfair judging 
Your next contest deserves the Donnelley reputation behind it— 
the kind of reputation you'd like associated with the product you 
represent. 


When you first start thinking contests, get our contest thinking 
first—call or write the nearest Donnelley office listed below. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 E.22nd ST. 305 E. 45th ST. 727 VENICE BLVD. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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FOR THE 
LABEL AMONG LABELS 


It takes more than creative design to assure distinctive labels. They must 
be reproduced on quality paper .. . on Champion All Purpose Litho. 
All Purpose Litho, coated one side, possesses unexcelled qualities for 
the printing, embossing and die cutting of labels. 


All Purpose Litho is adaptable to either letterpress or offset lithography, 
spirit or press varnishing. It is always available from stock in several 
sizes and weights. Use Champion All Purpose Litho for your labels —it 
will enhance the quality appeal of your product. The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. 
District sales offices: New York e Chicago e Philadelphia e Detroit 


St. Lovis e Cincinnati e Atlanta e Dallas e San Francisco 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM .. . 


THERE'S A 


PAPER FOR EVERY 
PRINTING NEED 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 


Meets every requirement for 
quality publication and ad- 
vertising printing—thanks to 
fop-grade enamel coating, 
folding strength and its 
receptivity to ink. 


G 


eS 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 


Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is un- 
excelled for fine lithography. 
it is available in a wide 
variety of weights, sizes and 
special finishes. 


ARIEL COVER 


Particularly effective for cato- 
log covers, cards and dis- 
plays. Available in white and 
eight attractive colors, and in 
various weights, sizes and 
special finishes. 


KROMEKOTE 


For excellent reproduction 
with catalog covers, posi 
cards and inserts, or for 
packaging and labeling qual- 
ity products, this cast coated 
stock is ideal. 


ge 


SPECIALTY PAPERS 


Champion's specialties it 
clude coffee bag, drawing 
papers, gift wrap, end 
food container stock, red 
patch stock, stencil board 
and pattern board 


ts a Challenge to Champion | 
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GO AFTER THE PLUS SALES IN GRAND RAPIDS = 


the key city of Western Michigan with a total population of 
180,900 and a net buying income of $243,717,000. 


USE THE PRESS, it covers 99% of the 54,800 Families 
GO AFTER THE PLUS SALES IN KENT COUNTY 


the major county in Western Michigan. 267,800 people live in 
this great county, with a net buying income of $345,035,000. 


USE THE PRESS, it covers 947% of the 78,900 Families 


GO AFTER THE PLUS SALES IN THIS BILLION DOLLAR _ 


Western Michigan market. Here live 834,800 people who 
have a net buying income of over a BILLION DOLLARS 
USE THE PRESS, it is dominant. It reaches 104,499 
Families every day in this billion dollar market. 


FIGURES FROM SALES MANAGEMENT, May 10, 1949 | mp mS 
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YES, SIR ... go after those PLUS SALES in 
this Billion Dollar Market with “A” sched- 
ules in The Press. Figures prove The Press’ 
great influence on this big market. Its 
highly respected and influential editorial 
content is reflected not only in circulation, 
but also in the sales results of its advertis- 
ing. Your “A” schedules in The Press effec- 
tively and economically reach this wealth 
of buying power, give you Plus Sales at one 
low cost. Complete Merchandising Service 
given all schedules. 


The Grand Rapids Press 


ONE OF EIGHT GREAT BOOTH MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS 


For further data, call or write: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17; The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 
435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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CECIL HAGEN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST FARM TRIO, is shown in photo above 
as he interviews F. G. Goehri, farm opera- 
tor in the fertile, productive Spokane Valley. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


...at work! 


Pacific Northwest Farm Trio Editors Write From The Field! 
High readership of localized, authoritative articles 


pays dividends to advertisers aa Cy ge 


When it comes to results through farm maga- 
zine advertising there’s no substitute for the 
localized service provided by the home state 
farm magazine. In the Pacific Northwest, The 
Washington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer and the 
Oregon Farmer are oustanding. They are home 
state farm publications—edited from the field. 
Paste pot stories are taboo. Helpful, factual 
articles prepared for Pacific Northwest farmers 
about their own farm problems result in high 
readership which pays off at the cash register 
for advertisers. And when it comes to farm mar- 
kets, by all means count in Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. For five years in a row the pros- 
perous farm residents of these three states have 
piled up an annual farm income in excess of a OREGON 
billion dollars. In 1948 the average income per 
farm was 40.2% higher than the U. S. farm 


average. 

The Pacific Northwest is your farm market 
for real sales profits, and the Pacific Northwest MORE THAN 112 TIMES THE DISTANCE AROUND 
Farm Trio are the magazines to make those sales THE WORLD . . . traveled by Trio Editors last 


profits come true. 


year to obtain first hand information about farming 


in the three states their magazines serve. 


When it comes to sales-- 
there's no substitute for the home-state farm magazine! 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Boise, Portland 


tARM TRIO 
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Cash in on the wide 
acceptance of 


“"verybody” wants a knife 
“Everybody” can use a knife 


* 
POCKET KNIVES 
from 20¢ to 


$19°° each 
@ 123 different styles 


@ Novelty knives—heavy 
work knives—light, gen- 
tlemen’s knives—all with 
blades of custom made 
steel, hand sharpened. 


2 WELL-KNOWN BRANDS 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Write today for full information to 


CAMILLUS 
CUTLERY 
COMPANY 


Special Sales Dept., 60 £.42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


CONGRESS 


> The House Ways and Means 
Committee, which has been working 
on Social Security amendments since 
the start of the year, has decided to 
restore house-to-house canvassers and 
others to the rolls. The Gearhart 
Amendment, which removed them 
last year, is repealed under the bill 
now being drafted. 

Canvassers are covered if (1) they 
meet minimum sales quotas; (2) they 
are given specified routes; (3) they 
are prohibited under the job contract 
from selling for other concerns. 


The proposed amendment also re- . 


stores to the Social Security roles out- 
side salesmen for manufacturers or 
wholesalers and full-time insurance 
salesmen. 


> The July 28 Congressional Rec- 
ord contains a tabulation of regions 
in which rent no longer is controlled. 
The sales of some products are said to 
be lower in decontrolled than in con- 
trolled territory—ice cream, for in- 
stance. 


> Cellar’s investigation of the anti- 
trust laws brought forward from 
people in and out of Government the 
proposal that direct ceilings be put on 
the size of companies. Cellar himself 
seems to be hospitable to the idea. 

The claim is made that in several 
industries the leaders are too big to be 
efficient. Some agency should decide 
the size at which efficiency is at its 
top! Companies must then trim their 
assets to conform. 

The committee also heard a good 
deal of testimony against the Miller- 
Tydings Act, allowing floors on resale 
prices. 

Cellar hopes to have a bill ready for 
the 1950 Congress. There will be a 
new series of hearings this fall. 


> Chairman Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee, accord- 
ing to people close to him, is thinking 
seriously about getting to the floor a 
bill cutting wartime excises. There 
wouldn’t be new hearings. 

The trouble lies with the White 
House which, its expressed tolerance 
of deficits notwithstanding, doesn’t 
want to lose much revenue. The Com- 
mittee, consequently, is starting off 


by working on Forand’s bill. This one 
cuts excises substantially, but raises 
individtial income taxes $600 million. 
For married couples the rises start at 
$6,500 a year. 

The luxury taxes are cut from the 
present 20% to 10% except that baby 
oils, baby powders, etc., and handbags 
and wallets are eliminated from the 
list of taxable products. Telegram 
tax rates are reduced from 25% to 
15%. Taxes are eliminated on electric 
bulbs; electric, gas and oil heaters; 
matches, and transportation, both 
freight and passenger. 

Naturally, Congress would not at 
this stage raise personal rates. If the 
bill went to the floor with this section, 
it would certainly be amended. 


> The Alcohol Tax Unit of the 
Revenue Bureau has been told by 
Senator Johnson, who heads the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, to see 
that hard liquor is not advertised by 
radio or television. The leaders had 
hinted recently that they were plan- 
ning to try out both media. 

Johnson wrote the Tax Unit that it 
has the power to see that no such 
thing happens. If the companies do it 
anyway, the bill to prohibit interstate 
liquor advertisements will be revived. 
Johnson is confident that it would 
pass if the heat were put on. 

The FCC, too, was told to watch 
the stations that accept liquor adver- 
tisements. Their doing so could be a 
factor in deciding whether to renew 
radio or television licenses. 

It is to be doubted that many sen- 
ators and representatives have strong 
feelings on the subject. But Johnson 
heads a powerful committee. 


FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


> A complaint against Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Co. may open an at- 
tack on sales of private brands at 
lower prices than advertised brands. 
Private brands, which are demanded 
by chains and mail order houses, es 
pecially have flourished since the Tyd- 
ings-Miller Act was enacted. 

Goodrich, says the complaint, sells 
unadvertised merchandise in compet!- 
tion with its Hood and Goodrich 
brands of footwear. 
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‘ ‘ > The Commission has just charged 

Yow wtuatlable / The General Foods Corp. with vio- 

e lating the Robinson-Patman Act in its 

D Y Ni A re i Cc Pv E Ww pricing of Certo and Sure-Jell. In the 
MEDIUM 


sale of both it departs from a country- 
FOR RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET! 


wide price and gives special, large dis- 
counts, in specified areas. The Com- 
mission’s press release hints that the 
company is trying to wipe out com- 
petitors and to establish its own 
monopoly in particular areas. 


Now — for the first time — comic-section color 


ads are available in the wealthy Quad-City > In another, rather unusual, Rob- 


market! Li'l Abner . . . Flash Gordon .. . The inson-Patman case, FTC charged that 
Lone Ranger . . . eight full pages of America's | Krengel Manufacturing Co. sells its 
im si line ltioneel ‘I rubber stamps at varying prices to con- 
WSIS CORNE Cp Cisrecrers Ww conry your sumers. Usually, FTC lets companies 
message in four-colors in The Democray and cut consumer prices. The cutting, it 
Leader. The Democrat is the only Sunday | is wig Fgaes pee creme: in this 
. : , . | way: “One very substanti 
, newspaper published in the entire Quad-City | ) ang | = Se 
a kele tos. te a Lege | was practically lost to respondents by 
ests tn the Guibtites area. Ever-popular comics in the Democrat one of their competitors because of 
will mean extra circulation for your black and such competitor's inability to meet 
THE LONE RANGER en a ; respondent s low, discriminatory 
| prices. 
Write for Particulars! 
COMMERCE 


| 
| Bb The Department’s July “Survey 
THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS [imome@taria iteniccamentct Gent 
The Daily Times * The Democrat & Leader of statistics on national income since 
Davenport, lowa -tageele yaya er sagan es is 
stimating personal expen- 
aeceeee Dy. fomn & foliey, las. ditures. Although baseball is supposed 
to be the national sport, people spend 
more, not only on college football, but 
K F R M A G A I ay F ( R sq T { WM also on billiards and bowling. The 
tables cover eating, dress, personal 

care, household operation, etc. 


Spring 1949 Survey: 


Kansas radio listeners have again named KFRM as the most listened-to | b& The Bureau of the Census has 
station, daytime in the Sunflower State! In fact, KFRM leads its ~~ 
io 


> ¢ , | published a price list of pamphlets 
tition by a greater margin than before according to a Spring, 1949 ra 


survey made by Conlan & Associates. More than 62,000 telephone calls , shige: Manufacturers Census data 
in 79 Kansas, 5 Oklahoma and 4 Nebraska counties were included in for particular industries. To get it, 
this new survey. KFRM leads all broadcasters for the morning periods, | write the Bureau asking for the re- 
and is first during afternoon periods—first in listener preference for | lease, “Final 1947 Census of Manu- 


both time periods as well as the entire survey. facturers Reports Now Available for 


KFRM AREA SURVEYS | Manv Industries.” The pamphlets 
SPRING—1949 AND | generally cost 10 cents. 
128 me - | A sheet giving figures for special 
1-4 Tir] Total Audience population censuses since the begin- 
: | ning of the vear also is available: 
- “Series P-28, No. 386.” 
K 75 —— 
F 6.7 6.51 Loe 
. 58hss] AGRICULTURE 
M > The Department’s publication, 
“Marketing Activities,’ rehashes the 
results of a survey by Radio Station 
Ist *2nd *3rd 4th Sth | WOT, Ames, Iowa, on what’s wrong 


| with farm market reporting over rural 

stations. Timing is wrong; reporters 
| talk too fast; detail is insufficient. The 
| Department considers that such pro- 
| grams should be run by the stations as 
| 
| 


The larger figures and solid lines in the above graph indicate the 
Spring, 1949 Survey, and the small figures and dotted lines denote 
the Fall, 1948 standing. The asterisks denote Wichita stations. 


Contact us, or any Free & Peters Colonel! 


Represented 
Nationally by 


FREE & PETERS, Inc. 


public service rather than under com- 
mercial sponsorship. If you are inter 
ested, write Production and Market 
| ing Administration, Department of 
| Agriculture, asking for the July issue 


of Kansas City for Rural Kansas 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY MIDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY of “Marketing Activities.” 
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Families are bigger...live better... 
have extra spending money in the suburbs, 


where The Chronicle's a top salesman 


yecial 
egin- 


ROSPERING OFFSHOOT of Macy’s New York, Macy’s San Fran- 
able: P 


cisco in 1948 placed 51% more linage in The Chronicle than 

in the other morning newspaper—40% more in The Chronicle than 
in the two evening newspapers COMBINED. But then —The 
Trading Zone Shoppers Chronicle is first choice regularly with our sales-minded depart- 

8 ] 
ition, carry FATTER purses ment stores. The Chronicle’s trading zone coverage...plus adequate 
s the , oe top-neighborhood city circulation...make this “add up” to smart 
ation Six out of every $10 available for spending in f 
‘rong the San Francisco market are controlled by scheduling. 
rural families in the 8-County trading zone surround- 
yrters ing San Francisco—(Sales Management’s 1949 
The copyrighted survey). 

pro- So dollars spent with San Francisco’s depart- 

ns as ment stores and specialty shops . . . and dollars San Fr 
com- Spent at community food stores out in our trad- 
inter- ing zone .. . often come out of the same purses! 
ket: The Chronicle is #1 advertising medium with 
it of San Francisco department stores and specialty 
shops. There must be a good moral here for 
national brand food advertisers! 
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Not in your right mind, of course! Yet, when 


you fail to get your advertising message 


** wr ee uy : 


across to the TRUE Small Town Families of 
America, it's just like heaving overboard the 
major part of your New York Metropolitan 
Market. Look: 


ARS 


N. Y. METROPOLITAN AREA ' 
3,618,700 families 


- ARERR IRE STIS 
PT smetnmeomeetel 


U. S. TRUE SMALL TOWNS = 
3,349,312 families in f 

GRIT is edited and published to suit the che 
tastes and preferences of TRUE Small Town bla 
folks all over America. GRIT is the only pub- aie 
lication concentrating circulation in this mar- ing 
ket, with 3,490,032 readers weekly. anc 


GRIT IS BIGGER IN THE TRUE SMALL 
TOWN MARKET ‘THAN ANY OTHER cir 
URBAN OR FARM MAGAZINE .. . as 
shown in the reports of the GRIT Progressive 
Study of Magazine Readership. (Ask the GRIT 


representative for these revealing reports.) 


National accounts advertising in GRIT do so a ¢ 
because they know only GRIT gives them at 
bull’s-eye penetration in a valuable market, $1 


where other publications fall short of the 


adequate coverage mark. 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY— 
WITH MORE THAN 650,000 CIRCULATION. 


~ There’s a difference between a Suburban Small Town and a TRUE Small Town. 
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It was our first call on Mr. Binsst, the new 
adv. mgr. of the Corkkup Corp. Mr. Binsst is a 
brass tacks, black book operator, interested only 
in facts which he can keep in his black book. 

*You’re from Nation’s Business,” he said’ 
cheerily. “Lemme see, now,” looking in the 
black book. Whatever he saw wasn’t good. 

“You have the nerve to come in here— 
when Nation’s Business didn’t bring in a single 
inquiry all last year?” Mr. Binsst growled at us, 
and glared at his book. 

“Well, you know Mr. Binsst—” we said. 

“Outrageous! Hmmm hmnn .. . 636,736 
circulation—they claim! Nope—ABC 12/31/48 
--Hmmn hmnn! Probably club stuff... Holy 
sailor—three-year subs at fifteen bucks, paid 
in advance!. .. $4.68 per page per thousand 

.. Something smells somewhere!” 

“But Mr. Binsst—” we said. 

“When Tycoon brought in 411 inquiries at 
a cost of $22.62 apiece, Finance Fortnight 318 
at $18.97 each, and Factory Hand got 297 at 
$17.43, how can you justify spending money 
in your book?” 

“Mr. Binsst—” we said. 

“Don’t you know leads are the lifeblood of 
this business? I buy inquiries—not space!” 

“Dry up, data hound!” we said, very sudden 
and loud. “You didn’t advertise in Nation’s 
Business last year!” 


"Not a single mquary all year!” 


Nota nice way to talk to a prospect, but after 
five years in the Navy, we sometimes just bust 
out. Didn’t bother Mr. Binsst, though. Looked 
at another place in his black book, then hustled 
around the desk and shook hands. 

“Say — you had me worried for a second. 
Thought my records were incomplete! . .. How 
you doin’ on inquiries these days?” 


Somznow Nation’s Business, we told him, 

will just not bring inquiries for non-advertisers 
. When they advertise, though, the story is 
different. Currently, Nation’s Business is doing 
a nice inquiry business in office safes, dictating 
machines, business courses, air conditioning, 
insurance, credit financing, billing machines, 
communication systems, and Hawaiian orchids 
.. And we can prove it! 

Well, Mr. Binsst was in the bag! . . . Been 
there ever since, says NB’s his baby! Just so he 
lays off that black book! 

If you are after inquiries, or just want to sell 
something to business men... there isn’t any 
medium better than Nation’s Business. It has 
more business men, of all kinds, all over the 
country, than any other business publication. 
They pay more to read it... but you pay less 
to reach them! The situation seems to be 
mutually satisfactory, as any Nation’s Business 
man will be glad to show you. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
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$28,684,523 
(100%) Tay 


5.8% : 


$23,302,310 
(100%) 


6.5% | 


Farm magazines are outgaining ALL 
magazines 


The six leading farm magazines have made 


substantial increases in advertising revenue Too en 
in each postwar year—20.7% in 1948 com- $17,462,806 son 
pared with 4.6% for all magazines, 6.3% (100%) 
in the first six months of 1949 compared Farm 
with 0.7% for all magazines. Magazine E > ST 
Country Gentleman is leading ALL Farm 2 sl 
farm magazines Magazine D >| - 
Chart shows that’ in each postwar year Country cor 
Gentleman has received the largest share of this Farm we 
increasing total of advertising revenue in the six Magazine C > 1 x 
leading farm magazines . . . and in the first six gazine pri 
months of 1949 Country Gentleman’s share was 
again greater than in the same period last year. ' Y 
arm 
Significance: : an 
Magazine B > thi 
When supply catches up with demand and coe 
business faces normal competition, buyers 


get smarter... 

Product shortages are ending, consumers 
can buy what they want—and business is 
good out in the country! Farm families have 
reaped eight years of record incomes, out- 
saved everybody, are buying to fill pent-up 
needs and wants. 

Paper shortages are over, advertisers can 
buy space where they want it—and business 
is good for farm magazines! Advertisers know 
today’s best prospects for profitable sales are 
the families of Rural America. 


Farm 
Magazine A > 


And advertisers know they can sell The Coyntry Gentleman > Bo, Bx I, 
Best People in the Country through Country Ny 
Gentleman. 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


1946 1947 1948 


In over half of all U. S. counties, Country 
Gentleman circulation exceeds that of the big- 
gest general weekly and bigges! 
monthly magazne. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1949 


THE RED-HOT POKER 


“The real job is not to sell the enterprise system, but to 
put some enterprise into the selling system . . . There is 
too much ivory-tower, remote-control salesmanship today. 
Sales managers, vice-presidents and presidents have shiny 
pants from hatching profits on cushioned chairs. Business 
must unfreeze its brains and unfetter its energies. It must 
relearn the science of fighting for orders.” 

Charles Luckman, President, 
Lever Brothers Company, before the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Or, to put the same thought in words less elegant than 
Mr. Luckman’s, all of us in the sales end—from salesman 
to top sales executive—need a red-hot poker rammed up 
... well, you pick the spot. Each of us, however high or 
low our stations may be, needs this to help effect our per- 
sonal transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


For the first time in its history, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers puts strong emphasis on the role of 
business mood and spending. For years there has been 
conflict in Washington between the believers in high 
business confidence on the one hand and economic pump 
priming on the other. 


The President’s decision to forget a call for new taxes 
and big-scale public works may mark a change in his 
thinking ; he seems to have accepted the view that business 
confidence is basic to prosperity and that, as the Research 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
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Institute of America puts it, “we can’t just spend our way 
out of a slump.” 


The outlook seems much brighter to most businessmen 
than it did 60 days ago. The stock market has recovered 
most of its losses, and sales are beginning to pick up in 
most of the industries which were first to feel a recession. 
We like A. W. Zelomek’s summing up: “The business 
frame of mind is about right as it is. It was a little too 
pessimistic before. If it ‘improves’ too much more, it will 
lead to disappointment and regrets later in the year. By 
expecting fall business to be too good, businessmen would 
automatically make the actual results seem bad.” 


NEW ENGLAND CALLS THE TURN 


New England, with a high proportion of consumer 
goods industries, is usually the first section of the country 
to feel a business change for the better or for the worse. 
During the past year its unemployment average has been 
higher than any other section, but today New England’s 
soft goods industries are executing a “turning movement” 
as woolen and worsted, rayon and shoe producers increase 
their output. Durable goods manufacturers report an in- 
crease in inquiries and in some cases orders; they see the 
possibility of stepped-up production later in the year. 


The pipelines of the shoe industry were filled as far 
back as 1946, while steel hit its top output only last March 
and automobile makers are just now turning out a record 
car crop. Woolens also were at their top in 1946 and 1947. 


Now there are indications that New England is pulling 
out of its slump and will be well on the way to recovery 
while other regions are only partially through their read- 
justment period. 


RELIEF FOR DISTRESSED AREAS 


Officials of the Labor and Commerce departments are 
now conducting a survey of unemployment problems in 
various sections of the country. The study aims to lay the 
groundwork for President Truman’s new program of 
“spot relief” for economically distressed areas. Localities 
with the worst showing today may experience the biggest 
recovery as a direct result of the Government’s intention 
to give preference to these areas in allocation of Govern- 
ment contracts and public works outlays. 


Areas least likely to get any such attention from Gov- 
ernment officials are those where there is a tight or bal- 
anced labor supply or only slight unemployment. “ 


Out of 98 cities where the Government has made spe- 
cial studies of unemployment, only two are considered to 
have a tight or balanced labor supply. These cities are 
Dallas and Salt Lake City. 


Those where the situation is good and which are 
classified as areas of “slight unemployment” are Allen- 
town, Harrisburg, Lancaster (Pa.), Youngstown, South 
Bend, Flint, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Omaha, Wichita, 
Washington, Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Houston, San Antonio, Denver. 
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To the extent that employment figures are indicative of 
prosperity, the cities listed on p. 35 are ones where sales- 
men’s alibis should be regarded with marked skepticism. 


ARE WE UNDER-ADVERTISING? 


I think it’s fair to say that the big department stores 
understand advertising much better than does the average 
manufacturer. It isn’t because a department store operator 
is any smarter, but it’s just that he has learned to use 
advertising for immediate sales and he has a quick measure 
of results, whereas most manufacturers have to wait a 
considerable period of time to get a good measurement, 
and even then it is impossible for most of them to separate 
the effects of advertising from the results secured by the 
other tools of selling. . 

So when a department store executive talks about adver- 
tising, manufacturers should listen . . . In a recent talk 
before the Syracuse Advertising Club, Howard P. Abra- 
hams, Manager of the Sales Promotion Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, said: 


“I FEEL THAT AN IMMEDIATE 10% AVER- 
AGE INCREASE OVER CURRENT ADVERTIS- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS IS NEEDED TO MEET 
TODAY’S BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND MAIN- 
TAIN CURRENT VOLUME LEVELS.” 


Mr. Abrahams went on to say: “Today we are allowing 
store and other industry controllers to booby-trap us into 
thinking that we can secure 1949 buyers’ market sales 
volume with 1946’s sellers’ market advertising percentage 


Advertising, the super salesman, must be increased too if 
we want to sell the amount of merchandise which we must 
in 1949 . . . Retailers and manufacturers cannot coast 
along on the skimpy war and post-war advertising appro- 
priations. For today’s logical expenditures we must look 
back to our last buyers’ market expenditures for our clue. 
For stores in the two-to five-million-dollar bracket we re- 
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expenditures. You can’t do it. Sales expense has climbed. 


quired over 25% more advertising expenditures in pre-war 
1939 than post-war 1946.” 


Along ‘the same general line, the Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., comes out with several rather daring state. 
ments concerning advertising. For example: 


“1. We say that the time has arrived in this nation’s 
economy when every additional dollar for the production 
of goods and services must be matched by a dollar for dis. 
tribution—of which advertising, of course, is a vital part 


“2. We say that in 10 years national advertising 
should reach $10 billion. Yes, we said $10 billion—that is 
not a typographical error. That would be approximately 
double the present total of $4.8 billion. 


“3. We state that it is time industry began to evaluate 
the high cost of low-ratio-to-sales investments in adver- 
tising.” 


Realizing that sales have to be manufactured just as is 
true with goods, Grey points out that by the end of 1949 
industry will have invested some $40 billion these four 
post-war years for plant and equipment. In these same 
four years, industry invested about $4 billion more than 
during the four preceding years for everything that comes 
under the heading of advertising (which includes many 
distant cousins!). 


That’s $10 for new plant against $1 for “new” adver- 
tising. 


Grey argues that advertising must get a larger share of 
the distribution dollar because advertising must pull a 
mounting share of the distribution load. That is necessary 
because the concentration of retail volume in a few hands, 
plus the fundamental trend among giant retailers toward 
robot techniques makes pre-selling the new major tool in 
selling. SM readers who have been following the series by 
E. B. Weiss on super-stores will get the full significance 
of that statement. 


THE "HATS OFF" DEPARTMENT 


SM is starting a new feature with this issue. (See page 
78.) We feel it’s high time that the sale departments of 
American businesses get credit where credit is deserved 
and so we are studying the corporate reports for examples 
of companies that are running counter to the general trend 
of declining sales. Unfortunately, only one report out o 
every four gives any information as to sales volume. Profits 
may be down or profits may be up, but the sales depart 
ments get neither blame nor credit in the financial reports 


We think this is all wrong. ‘There can be increased 
profits with declining sales and there can be decreased 
profits with increasing sales, but in general increases in 
profits accompany increases in sales. We hope that the 
publication of sales reports, as abstracted from the stock 
holders’ statements of the minority 25% of companié 
will encourage others to add this vital information to their 
reports. Regardless of what may develop along that line 
the new feature (which may run intermittently, as reports 
become available at the close of quarterly, semi-annual 
and annual periods) will be presented as a hearty and well 
deserved salute to those sales organizations that prove tt 
can be done. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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How to Spot the Phoneys When 


You Hire a Washington Contact Man 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Washington Editor, Sales Management 


The high-heaven stink over the "5 percenters'' may have 


made you wary of dealing with any intermediary on Gov- 


ernment business. This article will reassure you: There 


are legitimate agents who are "clean," who operate like 


good salesmen. But you have to know how to pick ‘em. 


When the fuss started over 5 per- 
centers, the representatives of Gov- 
ernment responded in their typical 
ways: President Truman with a press 
conference remark, Secretary of De- 
fense Johnson with a handout, and 
the Senate with an investigation. 

Nobody, said the President, needs 
an intermediary to deal with Govern- 
ment. Johnson’s handout, tacitly con- 
ceding that intermediaries were 
needed, promised a new organization 
that would do all the necessary guid- 
ing among procurement officers. Sen- 
ate investigators looked for corruption. 

A far-off sales manager with, say, 
50 or 100 products that he sells 
regularly to Government, is positive 
at the very start that he does need in- 
termediaries. It’s easy enough no 
doubt to get on a mailing list of bid- 
ders for a few products, but how 
otherwise would he keep in touch 
with the buyers of the whole series? 
And suppose he changes models from 
time to time as he or his customers 
think of improvements? How, with 
nobody in Washington, could he: get 
the Government to modify its “specs” ? 

e complexity of Government 
needn’t be argued. Disconnectedness 
even pervades the co-ordinating agen- 
cies, whose separate branches each 
watching over a different section of 
Government, can’t easily keep track of 
one another. It’s natural that business- 
men should look to the Washington 
experts. 

But it’s likely that some of the ex- 
perts, the intermediaries, are, at best, 
people whose names get in the paper, 
men with vague antecedents and with 
credentials too flashy to check. You 
want a mere representative to watch 


and to sell. How can you spot 
Phoneys? 
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At the Washington end is a whole 
population of men writing high- 
powered sales letters to company ex- 
ecutives in just your fix. They 
struggle for slight deviations from 
such standard approaches as: “Big 
Business keeps its regular agents in 
Washington. Let us similarly serve 
you.” “Let us be your eyes and ears.” 
Recently a new note, adopted during 
the 5 percent to-do, has been heard: 
“T have no influence. But I know the 
ropes. I can help you get that con- 
tract.” 

In conversation, these lines are 
sometimes expressed with some equiva- 
lent of a nod-and-wink; sometimes 
they are a sincere disassociation of 
hard working men from the influence 
mongers. 


An Old Story 


Contact men always have lived in 
Washington. The older ones tell you 
with pride that they came in the days 
of Wilson, or Coolidge or Hoover. 
The number seems to expand or con- 
tract with the Federal budget. There 
was an influx when the New Deal 
first wore deficits as a badge; many 
more came during the war. After the 
war thousands of young lawyers, econ- 
omists and men calling themselves 
“administrators” suddenly were let 
out of the now obsolete Government 
jobs they had thoroughly mastered. 
Some went back home but a good 
many stayed in order to capitalize on 
the talents they had acquired for read- 
ing the gobbledygook of the Federal 
Register and for discerning the inter- 
est of Government. 

You can at one extreme find a 
contact man who is an utter fraud; at 
the other are hundreds who are thor- 
oughly solid; in-between you can 


move from one type to the next as 
along the spectrum. You find people 
part of. whose operations are out in 
the clear, but who seem to do other 
things you can only guess at. 

The genuine “5 percenters,” using 
the term in its most derogatory sense, 
do exist. But, it is doubtful that there 
can be many. Most Government con- 
tracts are checked countless times be- 
fore they are let, so that a crooked 
deal obviously is risky. Moreover, if 
letting of contracts were based 
habitually on influence, then the com- 
petition for the contracts would be 
in terms of influence. One can im- 
agine the situations this would create 
as opposed 5 percenters argued their 
relative influence with procurement 
officers, bid against each other as to 
kick-backs or insisted that their own 
blackmail was the most threatening. 

If actual sales of influence must be 
far between, promises are more fre- 
quent. The offerers of influence in- 
fest several of the hotel bars. Many 
belong to a type that everybody who 
has been around will find familiar. 
There is just too much striving for 
elegance. The voice is as cultivated as 
the grammar is sloppy; learned words 
mix with unexpected mispronuncia- 
tions. These are the people who are 
always about “to make a killing.” 
They are perpetually discovering that 
the Government is about to buy a 
hundred millions of this, or to sell as 
many millions of that—and they know 
how to reach “the right parties.” 
When they are not making such dis- 
coveries, they are exhuming century- 
old claims against the Government or 
launching enormous projects, for 
which they need capital, for a bridge 
over Chesapeake Bay. In the money, 
they buy drinks for the whole bar and 
promise to make the girls Hollywood 
stars. 

During the war, and to some extent 
still, this tribe infested several of the 
higher-price hotel bars. They were 
keen in spotting out-of-towners with 
whom they picked up conversations 
and sometimes offered services. Here 
is a case of such a service. The out-of- 
towner, a food processor, found him- 
self in violation of a Government 
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regulation and had to come to Wash- 
ington to clear himself. He told his 
story to a 5 percenter, ending: 
“I’m having a hard time finding 
the right man to deal with.” 
“Would it be worth $100 if I in- 
troduced him to you?” 
“Yes, it certainly would.” 


$100 Introduction 


The 5 percenter, by getting on the 
telephone and canvassing the agency, 
which in itself is real work, did find 
the right man and made an appoint- 
ment for the next morning. He 
brought in his charge with the words: 
“Hello there, Ed. Meet a frierid from 
the West. Treat him right,” and left. 

He had never met the official be- 
fore. The official and the out-of-town- 
er, by comparing notes, discovered 
that simple point after the direct busi- 
ness had been done. 

One bar fly, knowing that he was 
talking to a magazine writer, de- 
scribed himself thus: ‘““My operation 
is strictly on the legit. No front 
money. Performance first. I have no 
influence. That’s the first thing I tell 
a client. But I can get things done.” 


Just what his “operation” was 
could not easily be gathered from 
his roaming, eloquent description of 
having “thousands of friends,” know- 
ing how the Government bought, 
bringing “the right parties together.”’ 
Very likely he had no defined liveli- 
hood but jumped about from job to 
job. He had no office unless his office 
was the bar in which he told his story. 


Another man, whose appearance 
had the fine dignity that white hair 
and suntan give a middle-aged face, 
first said over the telephone that he 
was thinking of “moving in on” the 
new public housing project. He didn’t 
know exactly how. 

A few days later he explained his 
full plan in a large airy office with 
newly furnished and completely clean 
desks, new chromium chairs and, as 
yet, no files. He had been about 
Washington since the first war. Now 
he had the best idea of his lifetime. 
He was going to keep track of new 
public housing projects as the con- 
tracts were let; by inquiry to the local 
housing authorities he would find out 
the specifications for bath tubs, for 
bricks, for furnaces, and all the other 
components and then, on behalf of 
the manufacturers he intended to 
serve, would sell them through the 
sales force he intended later to hire. 
His letter soliciting suppliers contains 
this paragraph: 

“Note. The institute (‘Institute” 
is part of his trade name) desires to 
make it clear on a very important 
point. (sic) Political in#uences have 
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no part in our organization. We can- 
not afford to embarrass our clients or 
ourselves. Some of our specialists have 
been in touch with Government for 
nearly 25 years. We know our busi- 
ness. We are constantly studying new 
laws, rules and regulations so that we 
may be in a position to better serve 
our clients.” 

As he ended the interview, he re- 
marked that his project “could make 
a fortune” for a young man “with 
some money” who'd be willing and 
able to work hard; he himself would 
supply the information and know- 
how. The trouble with his project is 
simply this: Information on the letting 
of contracts won’t come to Washing- 
ton until it has been published in the 
building-trades press. So the organiza- 
tion could be run just as well from 
New York City as from the Capital. 
But the 5 percenter, with all his study 
of new rules and regulations, seemed 
to be sincerely ignorant of that fact. 

Not all of the 5 percenters fall into 


this class of imaginary empire build- - 


ers. There are among them, too, 
countless young men who hope, not 
for “killings,” but for one or two 
solid connections. Lawyers let out of 
the Government link themselves with 
an accountant and a promoter and 
offer services which they intend to be 
genuine. Newspapermen take on 
publicity jobs that also involve re- 
porting on what the agencies or Con- 
gressmen, interesting to their clients, 
are doing. These people do about the 
same things as trade association secre- 
taries, except that they serve fewer 
concerns. Unfortunately, their letters 
soliciting customers read almost 
identically with those of the bar flies. 
An out-of-towner would have no way, 
from the sales letter alone, to dis- 
tinguish. 


Success Story 


One young man started as a free- 
lance 5 percenter but by diligence and 
blarney built one of his occasional 
accounts, first into a retainer and 
subsequently into a full-time job with 
an office bearing his concern’s name. 
He built up friendships among Gov- 
ernment men by the simple device of 
being pleasant but not over-solicitious, 
and by asking only for informa- 
tion the giving of which would not 
create trouble. He did something else: 
A string of country papers hired him 
to write character sketches of men in 
Government. Without being positive- 
ly dishonest, he consciously used his 
journalism to flatter. Gradually, his 
methods of work become more open 
although, at the start, he was among 
those who insisted checks in payment 
be marked “Travel” or “For Ex- 


pense’—apparently, income tax eva- 


sion. But with opportunity he re. 
formed. 


Starting with the influence seller, 
one can progress almost imperceptibly 
from type to type until one reaches 
manufacturers’ agents whose work 
differs from that of agents anywhere 
only insofar as selling to Government 
differs from selling to others. One 
such agent has two suppliers, one of 
them his big account and the other 
unimportant. He sells coat and hat 
racks and allied products. Years ago, 
by working with the specifications 
officials and then putting in the lowest 
bid, he secured what is called a “sup- 
ply contract,” an agreement that Gov- 
ernment buy his concern’s products as 
it needs them, and that the concern 
supply them, as demanded, at a stipu- 
lated price. He doesn’t sell for 5 per- 
cent or for any other percent. He 
deals. He knows exactly what the con- 
cern has to offer and so puts in bids 
in his own name and then orders the 
product, paying for it himself. 


Plain Selling 


It’s a plain business, day in and 
day out, of selling. He visits offices 
everywhere and looks, as he describes 
it, “at the coat rack situation.’’ When 
he finds old ones, not his concern’s 
product, he tells the office manager 
and procurement officer that they may 
requisition the superior product he 
offers. 


He doesn’t sell these racks only 
to the Government. There are also 
the department stores, the theaters, 
the clubs—including National Press 
—and the hotels. The department 
stores have copied Government's 
method of buying, calling for bids on 
virtually the same specifications s0 
that his sales to them are almost auto- 
matic. But making them automatic 
required an initial job of salesman- 
ship and now calls for continual re- 
visits. 

This agent, like practically all of 
the others in Washington, would like 
some new accounts. 


“It’s like this: The other week | 
made a pretty big Army sale. It was 
matter of talking and demonstrating 
to the procurement officers. When | 
finished and knew that the racks 
would be recommended for purchase, 
the officer asked me. ‘Well, what else 
have you got to sell ?” 


“The people I sell to would buy 
other things if I had them. ‘They 
know I wouldn’t take a product ut 
less I myself was convinced that it’s 
what the Government would order 
and give me repeats on. To that ex 
tent I have influence. But I’ve had 
this one account for years; it pays my 
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Another agent has a varied line— 
from hospital supplies to small indoor 
trucks with a special tire, as he says, 
“specified all over the Government for 
floor protection.”’ He’s continually on 
the look-out for new customers—in 
the Government. He watches for 
every bit of Government building: It 
will need a first-aid room; it will 
need trucks for routing supplies about ; 
it will need all the other products 
he has to sell. 

The trucks are remodeled every 
few years. It’s his job to see to it that 
the Government changes its specifica- 
tions accordingly since, as he points 
out, the changes always are improve- 
ments. 


His Job 


“I don’t try to bid on price. That’s 
not my business. I sell only top-notch 
products. I see to it that the Govern- 
ment buyers know that we have a top- 
notch product, with a feature peculiar- 
ly important to the Government. 
Then I do the hard work of getting 
the Government to incorporate our 
specs. That’s a matter, you know, of 
getting agency procurement officers 
and other people to indorse it; of 
proving your case to the specifications 
writers and all the rest of it. That’s 
my business.” 


There are several thousand sales- 
men like that. Some operate branch 
company offices. Some are agents serv- 
ing accounts. Even though, in the 
press conference opinion of the Presi- 
dent, nobody needs a go-between in 
dealing with Government, it’s prob- 
able that most of the buying is 
handled through intermediaries. And 
the professional buyers prefer it. 
They’d rather deal with somebody 
who knows Government methods and 
so concentrates at once on the prod- 
ucts at hand. 


Extra Service 


Some of the agents also do bits of 
errand boy service that are supposed 
to be the peculiar province of contact- 
men. They keep their companies in- 
formed on relevant regulations, on 
changes in programs, and get inter- 
pretations of new rules. Some are 
cautioned to leave that to the trade 
association. 

The agents always have been 
aware that their own work could fall 
periodically into disrepute since from 
time to time influence is sold and the 
sale is discovered. Years ago they 
tried to form an association member- 
ship which would certify rectitude. 
But the agents were bitter competitors 
and the idea fell through. Some com- 
panies forbid their Washington sales- 
men or agents to do any entertaining; 
some, without going to that extreme, 
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“He said he WAS your former district sales manager and 
he’s on his way up!” 


AUGUST 15, 1949 


have rather low limits on entertain- 
ment. 

An out-of-town businessman natur- 
ally would like some touchstone. It is 
patent that for people who want to 
sell continually to Government, 
Washington representation is useful 
or even essential. But how is a sales 
manager to distinguish? 


There isn’t a single clear-cut test. 
No mark of Cain brands the faker. 
But there are several indications— 
some quite obvious. If you’re hiring 
an agent, you customarily look into 
his sales record. What has he sold 
before? What are his present, what 
were his past accounts? How did 
they pan out? This, naturally, does 
not fit the young man who hasn’t yet 
had the time to build up a record. If 
it’s a newcomer that you’re taking on, 
you'd want other tests. 


Sure Test 


One such test is how a man asks for 
payment. If he wants an exaggerated 
sum to perform a single job rather 
than continuing smaller payments, for 
repeated work, you have a ground 


for suspicion. This happens to be. 


characteristic of the less savory 5 
percenters, even though a man who 
actually performs and who performs 
honestly sometimes wants the same 
terms. 

If payment is stipulated in folding 
money or in check labeled “for ex- 
pense,’ you certainly should steer 
clear. You might meet somebody 
who convincingly makes high claims 
for himself only to notice, after you’ve 
left him, that the promises themselves 
were thoroughly vague. You’d check 
such a man if you hired him at home; 
there’s no reason for acting differently 
in Washington. 


If you want to sell to the Govern- 
ment and to keep the Government 
sold, you probably need representa- 
tion. It’s sensible to decide exactly 
what you do need. Is it to be a sales- 
man alone or a salesman who also 
keeps you informed on what the Gov- 
ernment is doing? Knowing what you 
want, it’s easier to find somebody to 
do it. A mistake, it should be empha- 
sized, could be more embarrassing 
than in another city. Congress is in a 
mood for a wholesale investigation. 


(For companies that would like to 
have some specific information on how 
the wheels go ’round on Government 
purchasing, Mr. Shoenfeld has pre- 
pared a companion-articlée to this one 
which will appear in the next issue. 
It’s title, “What Happens to a Sales- 
man When The Boss Says, ‘Go Call 
on Uncle Sam.’ ’’—The Editors.) 
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GOODY-GOOD AND YUM-YUM 


* « « are two of the more important as- 
pects of Gay Walton’s life. They’re her 
cocker spaniel roommates. Mama bought 
them each a toothsome bone recently, when 
she became the first woman director in the 
63-year history of Nazareth Mills, Inc. 
Some 26 years ago she took over as adver- 
tising director of Julius Kayser Co. Today 
she still holds down the job. Each evening 
she goes home to the same, and the only, 
cannel coal penthouse in New York. (She 
uses coal to build garden terraces!) Let he 
who will raise eyebrows at her unorthodoxy 
—she likes her job and she likes a cannel 
coal penthouse. More rugged individualism: 
She claims to have been the first advertising 
director to travel the country and sell be- 
hind counters in order to gauge customer 
reaction, still travels a lot. 


They're in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


STEPPING STONES. .... to bigger and better things 


should be graven on Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr’s., coat of arms. 
For the curly-thatched, handsome Mr. W., just named v.-p. 
in charge of television for NBC, has never yet had a job that 
he didn’t parlay into a bigger one. Back in 1932 he joined the 
CBS-Don Lee Network as a writer-producer. Next he was 
program manager. In ’35 he hooked up with Young & 
Rubicam to produce the Fred Allen show . . . Whoosh! 
. . . He was manager of the agency’s Radio Department. 
1938 found him with the American Tobacco Co., to take 
charge of Lucky Strike advertising. Before you could say 
LSMFT he was appointed director of advertising for the 
firm. In 1947 he went back to Y & R as vice-president. 
He left to go to NBC, thinks he’ll stick around, unless some- 
one calls him Sylvester. He prefers ‘‘Pat.” 
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PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR... in 


her own home town, is Seventeen’s eyeful, Alice 
Thompson—its new publisher. Mrs. T. owns a 
17-year-old daughter herself. And do you think 
the progeny and friends consider Mama an 
oracle? Not a bit of it. When Alice Thompson 
steps off the 6:36 at Fairfield, Conn., each eve- 
ning she becomes merely “Judy’s Mother.” Judy, 
says Alice, is too close to Seventeen to be really 
objective, but she manages to keep her mother 
from ever underestimating teen-agers . . . Alice 
Thompson is married to an advertising man; 
together they spend three hours daily getting to 
and from New York City. She does her best work 
jogging along on the New Haven—reads three 
newspapers to keep abreast, checks manuscripts, 
works on plans and, with any minutes left over, 
bones up on her hobby, music. She originated 
Glamour, served as its editor-in-chief. She’s 
also been Woman’s Editor for Look. 
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GUY GILLETTE 


THE TRAILER TWOSOME.... are big (you might even say 


enormous) Paul Crocker and his little wife who doubles in brass as 
his secretary. Paul is Lewyt Corporation’s new director of sales 
training . . . supervises his nation-wide territory from a Cadillac- 
drawn trailer! Year ago he sold his home when he found he wasn’t 
going to be using it, bought the trailer, installed the wife and king- 
size canine, and took off . . . Been in the vacuum cleaner business for 
18 years, since he graduated from the University of Indiana. (Remem- 
ber when he was their All American?) Lewyt schedules him for 
California and warm climes in winter, the North in summer. He 
loves to startle dealers by pulling up and inviting them out to his 
“house” for a picnic and sales meeting! Admits his job caters to his 
bad case of wanderlust, is partial to dealers who like to fish. 
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TENSE TAKE OFF: This Plymouth contestant is well 


equipped. The plane is the boy's own creation, but 
the tropical helmet and the T-shirt were provided 


by the Plymouth dealer whose imprint they bear, 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


Plymouth Hits Promotion Bull's Eye 


With Model Plane Competition 


Local contests are held under the aegis of dealers, then 
winners come to Detroit for the “grand national." The Aero 
League's activities are both constructive and exciting, and 
Plymouth is reaping a rich harvest of good-will as sponsor. 


To become a prominent man in the 
community, to provide an opportunity 
for valuable training of the youth or 
the community, to help .build good 
citizens out of youngsters, to win 
gratitude and esteem of parents and 
to make a notable contribution tu 
youth and community welfare, are 
commendable goals on the part of any 
businessman. 

When such goals are transformed 
into deeds they produce good-will, 
generous publicity in newspapers, on 
the radio and television, in schools 
and civic organizations, and word-ot- 
mouth, and a reputation for being a 
good man to do business with. Well, 
one could hardly hope for a more 
nearly perfect opportunity. 


Perfect Opportunity 


That is just what the Plymouth 
Aero League appears to be. Sponsored 
by Plymouth Motor Corp., Detroit, 
a division of Chrysler Corp. and its 
thousands of dealers, this league is 
composed of tens of thousands of 
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youngsters throughout the country, 
who are interested in building and fly- 
ing model airplanes. 

The league is recognized by the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics, and 
its contests are supervised by author- 
ized representatives of this governing 
body for model aviation in the United 
States. It provides year-round interest, 
wholesome activity and valuable train- 
ing for its members. There are 
local contests, state contests, and an 
annual international contest, with 
prizes and awards galore. For con- 
testants in the international there is a 
trip to Detroit with over a week’s 
association with other model plane en- 
thusiasts from all over the world, plus 
just about everything a youngster 
would want in the way of entertain- 
ment, including a tour of the Ply- 
mouth automobile plant and introduc- 
tions to prominent men in automotive, 
aviation, and other circles. Selfridge 
Field, home of the famed 56th Fighter 
Group of the United States Air 
Force, first to fly the Atlantic in jet 


fighters, will be the site of the free 
flight events. 

Plymouth Motor Corp. has spon- 
sored the international contest for the 
past two years and will do so again 
this year. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1948, some 925,000 spectators 
watched 208 Plymouth-dealer-spon- 
sored contests in which about 25,000 
model plane builders participated, ac- 
cording to D. S. Eddins, Plymouth 
president. The number of contestants 
increased more than 400% over 1947, 
he says. A record crowd of 62,000 at- 
tended the finals at Detroit. All of 
these records are expected to be broken 
this year. 


Current Plans 


The Third International, to be held 
at Detroit August 22-29 in conjunc- 
tion with the Aero Club of Michigan, 
will include 50 indoor and outdoor 
events, ranging from delicate rubber- 
powered indoor jobs to roaring jet- 
propelled models which are flown on 
control lines. 

There will be 167 trophies and $8,- 
750 in United States Savings Bonds 
for the winners. In addition to 
trophies, winners of the first three 
places in each of the 50 events will be 
awarded bonds in denominations of 
$100, $50, and $25, respectively. Each 
one of the 500 contestants will be pre- 
sented with a handsome invitational 
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plaque. ‘hen there will be 150 per- 
manent trophies and eight perpetual 
trophies. Winners of perpetual tro- 
phies will receive miniatures of the 
originals, commemorating their 
achievements. 

Participation will be open to boys 
and girls in four different age groups: 
novice, 13 and under; junior, 14 and 
15; senior, 16 and 20; open, 21 to 25. 

Mr. Eddins points out that the 
novice group is new to the Interna- 
tional, a move to assure the very 
young of a chance to compete against 
others of similar age and experience. 
Similarly, a top age of 25 is placed on 
the open class, to provide a more 
equal competitive opportunity for 
young men and women. 

“We appreciate the fact that there 
are many excellent model flyers who 
are 26 years old or older,” Mr. Ed- 
dins says. “However, the Plymouth 
International contests are designed to 
help young people develop themselves 
by planning, studying and working. 
In view of this, we believe that it is 
wise to keep the contests youthful in 
every respect. We are sure that older 
model builders will agree whole- 
heartedly with this and will do every- 
thing they can to help the youngsters.” 

Events in the Third International 
will include towline glider, rubber- 
powered outdoor stick and outdoor 
cabin, gas-powered free flight in four 
classes, rubber-powered indoor stick 
and indoor cabin, gas and jet control 
line, control line stunt, and gas- 
powered control line flying scale. 

The free flight events will take 


place at Seltridge Field, near Detroit, 
as already stated. Control line events 
will be at Belle Isle, a 985-acre 
municipal park on the Detroit River, 
which has exceptional recreational 
facilities. 

Indoor events will be flown 
at State Fair Coliseum, a huge build- 
ing which has a flying area 275 x 125 
feet and seats 7,500 persons outside 
the flying area. 


Selecting Contestants 


Contestants were chosen from high 
point winners in Plymouth dealer- 
sponsored events during the period of 
July 9-17. Indicative of the impor- 
tance which these events have attained 
is the fact that the Academy of Model 
Aeronautics assigned this period ex- 
clusively to the Plymouth Dealers’ 
National Model Aviation Week—the 
first time it has ever granted such ex- 
clusive privilege in its 15-year history. 
In other words, during this period the 
AMA did not sanction any other con- 
tests, thus assuring a maximum entry 
list in the Plymouth dealer events, 
making available all AMA officials 


and contest aides, and avoiding con- 


flict with any and all other sponsored 


programs. 

A total of 500 high point winners 
of local contests were chosen to par- 
ticipate in the Third International 
event. Selection was based upon a 
number of factors, one of which was 
numerical representation from the 
various states. As nearly as practical, 
the total picked from each state con- 
formed with that state’s representa- 


PLYMOUTH PRESENTS: R. C. Somerville, Plymouth's general sales manager, 
awards the Sportsmanship Trophy to Martin K.. Bainbridge, Watertown, Mass. 


FUN FOR THE CROWDS: The kids are putting their planes through the paces 
in Plymouth's model plane flying contest. This scene is duplicated in hundreds 
of local contests all over the country sponsored by the Plymouth dealers. 


tion in the House of Representatives. 
Applicants’ ages and records and the 
number of events entered were among 
other considerations. 

The Contest Committee consists of : 
D. S: Eddins, president of Plymouth 
Motor Corp.; Dr. Walter A. Good, 
chairman of the AMA contest board, 
Frank P. Sposite, contest manager. 

Promotional activity includes Ply- 
mouth Model Plane News, a 20-page, 
tabloid-style paper printed in roto- 
gravure, which is published in connec- 
tion with the international contest and 
is profusely illustrated with pictures 
of events, ceremonies, and groups of 
contestants; a Dealers’ Guide Book, 
and a wide assortment of promotional 
materials, including a color motion 
picture of the Second International 
contest, “PAL” (Plymouth Aero 
League) T-shirts, tropical helmets, 
club buttons, membership cards and 
trophies, building banners to identify 
dealers’ places of business as head- 
quarters of local clubs, league pen- 
nants, colorful rubber balloons bear- 
ing the league emblem and name and 
the dealer’s imprint, and others. 

The Dealers’ Guide Book this year 
is a 24-page, portfolio-type presenta- 
tion, printed and illustrated in color 
and designed to tell Plymouth dealers 
of the opportunity which the league 
affords them, how to become a spon- 
sor, how to promote a local league, 
how to plan and conduct contests, 
how to publicize them, and how to 
derive the greatest benefits from the 
activity. 

Many dealers make a considerable 
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investment in their clubs, furnishing 
T-shirts, helmets, membership cards 
and buttons, flying fields, meeting 
places, etc., helping deserving mem- 
bers finance their models, paying ex- 
penses of their entrants in the: Inter- 
nationals, and in various other ways. 
All of this is comparable to “bread 
cast upon the waters.” 

As Plymouth president, Mr. Ed- 
dins says: “Participation in our In- 
ternational Model Plane contest pro- 
vides Plymouth dealers with an out- 
standing opportunity to prove that 
they are good citizens—and good 
people to do business with. The dealer 
who has his name prominently asso- 
ciated with the contest profits in sev- 
eral ways. He makes many new ac- 
quaintances, not only among boys and 
girls who will be tomorrow’s cus- 
tomers, but among their parents who 
are today’s car buyers. He gets the 
finest kind of publicity. He builds 
good-will. Perhaps most satisfying of 
all, he knows he has done something 
really worth while for his commu- 
nity.” 


R. C. Somerville, Plymouth gen- 


eral sales manager, is in close touch 
with the field and has found that 


Plymouth dealers throughout the 


country are enthusiastic over the pro- 
gram. 


Says he: “We have been grati- 
fied with the results of the contests we 


have sponsored during the past two 
years, and we feel well repaid for the 
effort and expense we put into the 


model plane program. Some of the 
benefits, such as good-will resulting 
from constructive work with young- 
sters, are intangible. We can definitely 
put our fingers on some tangible re- 
sults, however. Each year the number 
of participating dealers has increased. 
The important fact is that those who 
have once been in the program almost 
invariably want to continue with the 
work. 

“T’ve asked many dealers through- 
out the country for their frank 
reactions to the contests. Almost 


without exception I’ve been told that. 


this is the sort of activity they’ve been 
seeking for years.” 


(GmeMens AW Mreny, 


“FIESTA” ice cream program is launched 
nationally for local makers with help of 
Miss Fiesta and small boy (large consumer) 
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Golden State's "Fiesta™ 


The launching of a national “Fies- 
ta” ice cream merchandising program, 
designed to give the smaller ice cream 
manufacturer the advantages of 
nation-wide advertising and promo- 
tion, has been announced by the 


. Golden State Sales Corp. This cor- 


poration is the sales organization of 
Golden State Co., Ltd., dairy prod- 
ucts concern with headquarters lo- 
cated in San Francisco. 

Golden State is offering the use of 
its “Fiesta” trade-mark and the mer- 
chandising package as a territorial ex- 
clusive and on a non-profit basis to 
Nutrimix users outside of California. 
A form of non-fat dry milk solids, 
Nutrimix is a Golden State exclusive 
and is used in ice creams to improve 
the flavor, texture and nutrition of the 
product. 


The promotion is said to be the first 
wherein a major dairy products com- 
pany has made it possible for the 
smaller ice cream manufacturer to 
enjoy the benefits of a campaign con- 


ceived and executed by top talent with 
all cost savings that occur in high 
quantity production enjoyed by big 
business. 

“Independent ice cream manufac- 
turers,’ says Paul Young, Golden 
State’s president, can’t compete with 
the national operators in packaging, 
merchandising and advertising, singly 
and alone. Individually, all of them 
don’t have the finances. But collec- 
tively, Nutrimix users can combine 
and work together to take advantage 
of large quantity purchasing to obtain 
better quality cartons, artwork, mer- 
chandising materials and advertising 
in greater variety and for the same 
money they spend for these items as 
individual operators. They will also 
enjoy the prestige and advantages of 
marketing a brand name product that 
is being actively promoted on a na- 
tional scale. 

“While the ice cream manufacturer 
is concerned with the quality of his 
product, the consumer is concerned 
with his enjoyment of it. For this 
reason the name ‘Fiesta’ was chosen 
because it symbolizes a good time. 


‘The same is true of the harlequin fig- 


ure which was created as a central 
theme for the ‘Fiesta’ packages, mer- 
chandising program and the campaign 
slogan, ‘Fiesta Means A _ Flavor 
Feast’.” 

Fiesta packages are integrated in 
design and flavor identification is es 
tablished by color and the flavor mark- 
ing on all six sides of the packages. 
Fiesta designs can be adapted to fit 
special containers preferred by in- 
dividual manufacturers. 

The merchandising package, pre- 
pared by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., wraps up eight musical 
radio transcriptions, newspaper cam- 
paigns and such point-of-sale and out- 
door advertising material as flavor 
strips, back-bar strips, decals, metal 
signs, and truck paintings. It also con- 
tains a special promotion kit of dis- 
plays and ideas for a “Fiesta Week.” 
Thousands of balloons carrying the 
Fiesta legend will be available to 
dealers as give-aways to children, thus 
bringing the program right into the 
streets and consumer homes. 

Golden State, besides being ready to 
lend its staff for the implementation 
of this program, has also prepared 4 
sales meeting presentation for use by 
the manufacturer in _ introducing 
Fiesta to his sales force and to his cus 
tomers. The company has established 
quality standard for Fiesta ice cream, 
assuring uniform quality. 

Fiesta is now being launched 10 
Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylvania, South 
and North Carolina, Alabama, Ore- 
gon, Illinois, New Mexico, New 
York, Texas, and Arkansas. 
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DESIGNED for Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
by Hussey, Woodward, Inc., this window 
centerpiece campaigns for the Glamorug. 


Introducing Wood Cream 


The Gold Seal Co., manufacturer 
of Glass Wax, is introducing this fall 
another new product, Wood Cream, 
which has been designed to clean and 
polish woodwork, furniture, enameled 
and other surfaces. 

Harold Schafer, president of the 
company, states that Wood Cream 
will be offered on the same basis as 
Glass Wax and will be sold through 
grocery, hardware, drug, variety and 
department stores. It will be fair- 
traded at 59 cents a pint and have the 
same discounts as Glass Wax. It also 
carries the same Gold Seal money- 
back guarantee as the other product. 

The advertising program for Wood 
Cream will be launched on the-Gold 
Seal portion of the Arthur Godfrey 
show in September. This program is 
sponsored from 10:30 to 10:45 A. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, over 167 sta- 
tions of CBS. 

To speed the introduction of Wood 
Cream into consumers’ homes from 
coast to coast, the program will an- 
nounce a 10 cents trial offer of the 
product. Listeners will be invited to 
judge for themselves the many uses 
of Wood Cream by sending in 10 
cents for a trial four-ounce can. 

In addition to using the Arthur 
Godfrey show for introducing the 
new product, and for selling Glass 
Wax, the Gold Seal Co. will sched- 
ule newspaper advertising on Wood 
Cream with double-page spreads in 
the Chicago Tribune, The (New 
York City) News, and The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. Newspaper advertis- 
ing may later be carried in other 
Major markets. 

Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
apolis, Minn., is the agency. 


Minne- 


AUGUST 15, 1949 


Monsanto's Plastics Push 


Sale of housewares in retail stores 


will get a big boost as a result of a 
nation-wide 
launched by Monsanto Plastics in 
September. The campaign opens with 
a full-page color advertisement’ in 


publicity campaign 


The Saturday Evening Post featur- 


ing Paul Whiteman, orchestra leader 
and noted amateur chef, directing a 
symphony of plastic housewares. 


Keyed to this national advertising, 
retail stores will be supplied with 
window and counter displays. Along 
with the display kit, the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. is distributing a special 
housewares edition of the Plastics 
Merchandiser with illustrations and 
buying information on over 1,000 in- 
dividual items made from Monsanto 
Plastics for retailers to feature in 
their housewares departments. 

Timed for the fall season, house- 


a 22-by-28 inch window poster, a 
10 by 48 inch counter streamer, a 12 
by 15 easel mounted reprint of The 
Saturday Evening Post advertisement, 
and additional reprints if desired with 
suggested selling lines for the retailer 
to use in his own advertising. This 


housewares promotion is the third 


merchandising program of national 
scope at the retail level launched this 
year by Monsanto Plastics. 


Now in its third year, the Plastics 
Merchandiser is regarded by store 
buyers as a valued source of buying 
information on the constantly increas- 
ing volume of plastic merchandise sold 
through retail stores. Soon to be issued 
is a special Toy Edition, featuring 
more than 3,000 toys suitable for 
Christmas giving. Buyers may receive 
this Toy Edition by writing Mon- 
santo, and may also request to be 
placed on the mailing list for future 
issues. 


MAESTRO Paul Whiteman, conductor and amateur chef, plays in kitchen furnished 
with a color symphony of plastic housewares; appears in advertisement for Monsanto. 


wives will be urged to “Brighten Up 
Your Home with Colorful House- 
wares” that are lightweight, durable 
and easy to clean because they are 
made of plastics. The large collection 
of plastic housewares assembled by 
Monsanto has many new items, in- 
cluding an all-plastic rolling pin that 
operates with only one hand, a low- 
cost electric sweeper, and a new idea 
in berry baskets in place of the con- 
ventional wooden type. 

The Housewares Plastics Merchan- 
diser may be obtained without charge 
by writing to Monsanto Plastics, 
Springfield, Mass. The display kit is 


also free to retail stores and includes 


Billiards and Bowling 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Co., manufacturers of bowling and 
billiard equipment, will launch its 
“1949 Mineralite Bowling Ball and 
Bowlers Accessories Campaign,” Au- 
gust 24, with advertisements in 35 
newspapers in 28 cities representing 
bowling’s greatest potential market. 
Brunswick’s franchised dealers and 
bowling proprietors will tie-in with 
local advertising and point-of-purchase 
displays. The campaign, marked by 
advertising throughout the fall 
months, will continue through the 
Christmas shopping season. 
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investment in their clubs, furnishing 
T-shirts, helmets, membership cards 
and buttons, flying fields, meeting 
places, etc., helping deserving mem- 
bers finance their models, paying ex- 
penses of their entrants in the: Inter- 
nationals, and in various other ways. 
All of this is comparable to “‘bread 
cast upon the waters.” 

As Plymouth president, Mr. Ed- 
dins says: “Participation in our In- 
ternational Model Plane contest pro- 
vides Plymouth dealers with an out- 
standing opportunity to prove that 
they are good citizens—and good 
people to do business with. The dealer 
who has his name prominently asso- 
ciated with the contest profits in sev- 
eral ways. He makes many new ac- 
quaintances, not only among boys and 
girls who will be tomorrow’s cus- 
tomers, but among their parents who 
are today’s car buyers. He gets the 
finest kind of publicity. He builds 
good-will. Perhaps most satisfying of 
all, he knows he has done something 
really worth while for his commu- 
nity.” 


R. C. Somerville, Plymouth gen- 
eral sales manager, is in close touch 
with the field and has found that 
Plymouth dealers throughout the 
country are enthusiastic over the pro- 
gram. 

Says he: “We have been grati- 
fied with the results of the contests we 
have sponsored during the past two 
years, and we feel well repaid for the 
effort and expense we put into the 
model plane program. Some of the 
benefits, such as good-will resulting 
from constructive work with young- 
sters, are intangible. We can definitely 
put our fingers on some tangible re- 
sults, however. Each year the number 
of participating dealers has increased. 
The important fact is that those who 
have once been in the program almost 
invariably want to continue with the 
work. 

“T’ve asked many dealers through- 
out the country for their frank 
reactions to the contests. Almost 


without exception I’ve been told that. 


this is the sort of activity they’ve been 
seeking for years.” 


AMPAIGNS 4W0 Mreony, 
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“FIESTA” ice cream program is launched 
nationally for local makers with help of 
Miss Fiesta and small boy (large consumer) 
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Golden State's "Fiesta™ 


The launching of a national “Fies- 
ta” ice cream merchandising program, 
designed to give the smaller ice cream 
manufacturer the advantages of 
nation-wide advertising and promo- 
tion, has been announced by the 


. Golden State Sales Corp. This cor- 


poration is the sales organization of 
Golden State Co., Ltd., dairy prod- 
ucts concern with headquarters lo- 
cated in San Francisco. 

Golden State is offering the use of 
its “Fiesta” trade-mark and the mer- 
chandising package as a territorial ex- 
clusive and on a non-profit basis to 
Nutrimix users outside of California. 
A form of non-fat dry milk solids, 
Nutrimix is a Golden State exclusive 
and is used in ice creams to improve 
the flavor, texture and nutrition of the 
product. 

The promotion is said to be the first 
wherein a major dairy products com- 
pany has made it possible for the 
smaller ice cream manufacturer to 
enjoy the benefits of a campaign con- 


ceived and executed by top talent with 
all cost savings that occur in high 
quantity production enjoyed by big 
business. 

“Independent ice cream manufac- 
turers,’ says Paul Young, Golden 
State’s president, can’t compete with 
the national operators in packaging, 
merchandising and advertising, singly 
and alone. Individually, all of them 
don’t have the finances. But collec- 
tively, Nutrimix users can combine 
and work together to take advantage 
of large quantity purchasing to obtain 
better quality cartons, artwork, mer- 
chandising materials and advertising 
in greater variety and for the same 
money they spend for these items as 
individual operators. They will also 
enjoy the prestige and advantages of 
marketing a brand name product that 
is being actively promoted on a na- 
tional scale. 

“While the ice cream manufacturer 
is concerned with the quality of his 
product, the consumer is concerned 
with his enjoyment of it. For this 
reason the name ‘Fiesta’ was chosen 
because it symbolizes a good time. 
The same is true of the harlequin fig- 
ure which was created as a central 
theme for the ‘Fiesta’ packages, mer- 
chandising program and the campaign 
slogan, ‘Fiesta Means A_ Flavor 
Feast’.” 

Fiesta packages are integrated in 
design and flavor identification is es- 
tablished by color and the flavor mark- 
ing on all six sides of the packages. 
Fiesta designs can be adapted to fit 
special containers preferred by in- 
dividual manufacturers. 

The merchandising package, pre- 
pared by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., wraps up eight musical 
radio transcriptions, newspaper cam- 
paigns and such point-of-sale and out- 
door advertising material as flavor 
strips, back-bar strips, decals, metal 
signs, and truck paintings. It also con- 
tains a special promotion kit of dis- 
plays and ideas for a “Fiesta Week.” 
Thousands of balloons carrying the 
Fiesta legend will be available to 
dealers as give-aways to children, thus 
bringing the program right into the 
streets and consumer homes. 

Golden State, besides being ready to 
lend its staff for the implementation 
of this program, has also prepared 4 
sales meeting presentation for use by 
the manufacturer in introducing 
Fiesta to his sales force and to his cus 
tomers. The company has established 
quality standard for Fiesta ice cream, 
assuring uniform quality. 

Fiesta is now being launched 19 
Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylvania, South 
and North Carolina, Alabama, Ore- 
gon, Illinois, New Mexico, New 
York, Texas, and Arkansas. 
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DESIGNED for Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
by Hussey, Woodward, Inc., this window 
centerpiece campaigns for the Glamorug. 


Introducing Wood Cream 


The Gold Seal Co., manufacturer 
of Glass Wax, is introducing this fall 
another new product, Wood Cream, 
which has been designed to clean and 
polish woodwork, furniture, enameled 
and other surfaces. 

Harold Schafer, president of the 
company, states that Wood Cream 
will be offered on the same basis as 
Glass Wax and will be sold through 
grocery, hardware, drug, variety and 
department stores. It will be fair- 
traded at 59 cents a pint and have the 
same discounts as Glass Wax. It also 
carries the same Gold Seal money- 
back guarantee as the other product. 

The advertising program for Wood 
Cream will be launched on the Gold 
Seal portion of the Arthur Godfrey 
show in September. This program is 
sponsored from 10:30 to 10:45 a. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, over 167 sta- 
tions of CBS. 

To speed the introduction of Wood 
Cream into consumers’ homes from 
coast to coast, the program will an- 
nounce a 10 cents trial offer of the 
product. Listeners will be invited to 
judge for themselves the many uses 
of Wood Cream by sending in 10 
cents for a trial four-ounce can. 

In addition to using the Arthur 
Godfrey show for introducing the 
new product, and for selling Glass 
Wax, the Gold Seal Co. will sched- 
ule newspaper advertising on Wood 
Cream with double-page spreads in 
the Chicago Tribune, The (New 
York City) News, and The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. Newspaper advertis- 
ing may later be carried in other 
major markets. 

Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
apolis, Minn., is the agency. 


Minne- 


AUGUST 15, 
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Monsanto's Plastics Push 


Sale of housewares in retail stores 
will get a big boost as a result of a 
nation-wide publicity campaign 
launched by Monsanto Plastics in 
September. The campaign opens with 
a full-page color advertisement’ in 
The Saturday Evening Post featur- 
ing Paul Whiteman, orchestra leader 
and noted amateur chef, directing a 
symphony of plastic housewares. 

Keyed to this national advertising, 
retail stores will be supplied with 
window and counter displays. Along 
with the display kit, the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. is distributing a special 
housewares edition of the Plastics 
Merchandiser with illustrations and 
buying information on over 1,000 in- 
dividual items made from Monsanto 
Plastics for retailers to feature in 
their housewares departments. 

Timed for the fall season, house- 


a 22-by-28 inch window poster, a 
10 by 48 inch counter streamer, a 12 
by 15 easel mounted reprint of The 
Saturday Evening Post advertisement, 
and additional reprints if desired with 
suggested selling lines for the retailer 
to use in his own advertising. This 
housewares promotion is the third 
merchandising program of national 
scope at the retail level launched this 
year by Monsanto Plastics. 

Now in its third year, the Plastics 
Merchandiser is regarded by store 
buyers as a valued source of buying 
information on the constantly increas- 
ing volume of plastic merchandise sold 
through retail stores. Soon to be issued 
is a special Toy Edition, featuring 
more than 3,000 toys suitable for 
Christmas giving. Buyers may receive 
this Toy Edition by writing Mon- 
santo, and may also request to be 
placed on the mailing list for future 
issues. 


¢ 


MAESTRO Paul Whiteman, conductor and amateur chef, plays in kitchen furnished 
with a color symphony of plastic housewares; appears in advertisement for Monsanto. 


wives will be urged to “Brighten Up 
Your Home with Colorful House- 
wares” that are lightweight, durable 
and easy to clean because they are 
made of plastics. The large collection 
of plastic housewares assembled by 
Monsanto has many new items, in- 
cluding an all-plastic rolling pin that 
operates with only one hand, a low- 
cost electric sweeper, and a new idea 
in berry baskets in place of the con- 
ventional wooden type. 

The Housewares Plastics Merchan- 
diser may be obtained without charge 
by writing to Monsanto Plastics, 
Springfield, Mass. The display kit is 


also free to retail stores and includes 


Billiards and Bowling 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Co., manufacturers of bowling and 
billiard equipment, will launch its 
“1949 Mineralite Bowling Ball and 
Bowlers Accessories Campaign,” Au- 
gust 24, with advertisements in 35 
newspapers in 28 cities representing 
bowling’s greatest potential market. 
Brunswick’s franchised dealers and 
bowling proprietors will tie-in with 
local advertising and point-of-purchase 
displays. The campaign, marked by 
advertising throughout the fall 
months, will continue through the 
Christmas shopping season. 
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VISUALS WITH FOLLOW 
THROUGH: Use of the same theme 
in every form of medium during a 
campaign is a well tested advertising 
technique. Wyeth Inc., pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers, applies it to 


sales training. Signs and symbols on the Hile-Damroth board are incorperated in a visual 
training booklet for Wyeth's detail men and in a visual selling booklet they use when talk- 
ing with prospects. But first detail men see the entire story presented to them step-by-step 
on the "Black Magic Board" by Frank C. Garvin, director of sales development. 


Wyeth’'s Training Technique 


Spawns Visual Selling Booklet 


BY STUART V. SMITH 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, Wyeth, Inc.* 


It's a sales track guide for Wyeth's detail men and an inte- 
gral part of both group and self-study training. The tested 
principle of repetition in advertising is applied to training 
through continuity of theme in training and sales aids. 


Product knowledge presented to 
salesmen in training classes always 
loses some of its strength by the time 
it reaches prospects. It’s diluted in the 
process of being told and re-told. 

At Wyeth, we believe we’ve found 
a way to reduce this training waste. 
It’s through use of well-planned 
visuals both for training material and 
in preparation of our salesmen’s pres- 
entation. 


* Pharmaceutical manufacturers, Phila- 
delphia. 


"We estimate that visually trained men with visual sales tools can increase their 
sales as much as 15%."—Stuart V. Smith, v.-p. and director of sales, Wyeth, Inc. 


We are using visuals in a new way 
to promote our products. For example, 
we are using them intensively to tell 
the story of Conestron, a product 
given under medical «advice to aid 
women through menopause. 

Advertisers have found they obtain 
extra impact from their promotion 
when they run the theme through all 
their advertising and promotional ma- 
terial. Visuals give us the opportunity 
to apply this technique to our sales 
training. 

The primary purpose of sales train- 
ing is to increase the net profit. That's 
why from the outset the purely train- 
ing aspects of our sales program have 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Represented by Radio Sale: 


SCRIPT FOR SELF STUDY: In the foreground is the Wyeth detail 
man's copy of the visual training booklet. Signs and symbols used in 
the group training session are reproduced on the right hand page, 
the text of the trainer's comments is on the left. Salesmen can study 


the booklet at any time and refresh their memories on product knowl- 


edge and sales techniques. In the background is a copy of the booklet 


which the detail man uses as 


been related to what we want to 
achieve. In setting up the training pro- 
gram, we worked on the problem of 
how to pass this training knowledge 
along with the least loss of effective- 
ness. 

The product story which we want 
our detail men to present to their 
prospects is first told by our manage- 
ment to our district sales managers. 
We are exposing our district man- 
agers to a dual kind of training. 
We're telling them about Conestron. 
That’s equipping them with product 
knowledge. At the same time we're 


sales track guide in his calls. 


demonstrating to them how to present 
this product knowledge to their dis- 
trict salesmen. That’s training the 
trainers. 

The basic Conestron product story 
has been worked out for presentation 
on the Hile-Damroth “Black Magic 
Board.” It’s an ideal form of presenta- 
tion for group training—or group 
selling, for that matter. This method 
keeps attention concentrated on basic 
visual symbols as the product .story 
grows symbol-by-symbol on the board 
into the full selling story. The trainer 
controls the pace as well as the mind 


TRAINING AT PAY OFF POINT: Wyeth's detail man focuses his pros- 
pect's attention at signs and symbols. They develop basic ideas. The 
detail man covers text with right hand while taking the prospect 
through the visual selling booklet. 


He leaves the booklet with the 


prospect for use as a technical reference manual on the product. 


of his viewers. Extra copies of this 
basic presentation have been made. 
District sales managers employ them 
in training their detail men. 

The next step in the training plan 
develops the continuity theme. At the 
conclusion of district office training 
sessions, district sales managers give 
to each detail man a visual training 
booklet. The signs and symbols 
they've seen on the “Black Magic 
Board” are reproduced in their train- 
ing booklet. Alongside, the text of the 
oral presentation is reproduced, too. 
Thus the booklet becomes a reminder 
and a refresher. 

Step No. 3 in the integrated Wyeth 
training plan carries the initial prod- 
uct information into the most criti- 
cal area where it’s to be exposed to 
prospects. 

The product story that started at 
the Wyeth home office has been put 
into a pocket-size visual selling book- 
let. Its title: “Clinical Use of Cones- 
tron.” This booklet serves Wyeth 
detail man in two major ways: As a 


‘sales track guide during his talks 


with prospects, and as a piece of tech- 
nical literature to leave with pros- 
pects. 


Double Purpose 


The visual selling booklet, prepared 
by Hile-Damroth, differs considerably 
from most pieces of sales literature. 
One side of each spread page is a 
definite part of the Wyeth detail 
man’s oral presentation. The other 
side carries text which prospects can 
refer to for specific information on 
features of Conestron. During the in- 
terview, the Wyeth detail man unob- 
trusively covers the text with his hand 
while focusing the prospect’s attention 
on the visual symbols. The Wyeth de- 
tail man wants to emphasize major 
points, and not bog the interview with 
minute points which the prospect 
would prefer to look up later as re- 
quired. 

At this stage a logical question is: 
How do the detail men like this train- 
ing and sales technique? When given 
the opportunity to express their choice 
of booklets, our salesmen have voted 
20-1 in favor of this approach. 

At the beginning we mentioned 
that sales training must have the goal 
of increased sales per call. By rough 
computation each sales call costs 
$7.50. The increased sales per call re- 
sulting from visual training and visual 
selling makes the added expenditure 
for this integrated visual method 
negligible. From our experience we 
estimate that visually trained men 
with visual sales tools can increase 
their sales as much as 15%. That puts 
increased training costs on a paying 
basis. 
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Start diggin' now if you want 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising in 1950: 


To fit your plan for low-cost production of profitable 


business in this buyer's market, advertising must be 


soundly based on thorough study of all the factors 


that promote or deter the purchase of your product. 


Powerful a sales tool as advertis-— 
ing can be,it's no miracle-worker. 
It won't do the job you want it to 
do under today 's competitive con- 
ditions, unless you and your adver- 
tising crew work together toward 
the solution of four important 
steps: 


1. Find out who and where your 

best prospects are today. (To- 
day's conditions do. not permit 
wasting sales time or advertising 
coverage on potentially unprofit- 
able accounts.) 


2 Find out for sure what your 
best sales approach is today 
--. how to sell by helping people 
buy your product. (A mighty tough 
chore unless you know in advance 
what they really think about your 
product and why they think it, to- 
day --. now that they have a free 
choice. ) 


3. Then(and only then) determine 

what to say to improve pros- 
pects' viewpoints; to reduce the 
prejudices and confusions that ob- 
struct low-cost selling. 


4. Decide what tools to use for 

telling the right story to 
the right people -- at the right 
time -- with the right frequency 
(magazines, newspapers, radio, di- 
rect mail, display, or whatever me- 


chanical means of transmitting ide- 
as and information may be indicated 
for the purpose of doing so much of 
the telling in selling that your 
salesmen are freer to use their 
costly time in closing sales). 


The first sales executive in 

each field who works this out 

thoroughly and acts upon it 

will have a great competitive 
o advantage. 


This thoroughly realistic approach 
to advertising and selling comes 
out of the field, not off the cuff. 
It takes effort, time, and money. 
(We know; we own and operate a 
sales company -—- Hopper Products, 
Inc.) It balances inspiration 
with sweat. It gets results at a 
lower cost per sale than advertis- 
ing and selling based on uncon- 
firmed "ideas" can possibly pro- 
duce. ; 


This agency is equipped to work hand 
in glove with any Sales Manager who's 
got a hard-selling job to do and wants 
to do it with dispatch and economy. 
We can get going fast—and with the 
least possible drain on your time. 


If you'd like to discuss how Ditch- 
Digging Advertising works to boost 
sales for any product that's worth 
its price, just let us know where 


and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


“*DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 


cos Angeles Simes 
a> 
EDITOR 


‘‘People will believe it when they read it in The Times’’ 


noe a ae ee ia eta 


Md 


Report becomes fact . . . “could be” becomes “must be” . . . for hundreds of thousands 


of Southern California families when an item appears in the Los Angeles Times. 
The unparalleled reader-confidence, built by faithful and honest editing for 68 
years, is a powerful plus to the largest daily circulation in the West. Together 


they mean sales action for advertisers in the nation’s third largest market. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO 


a 
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Promotion 


"Money Isn't Everything” 


.. « Cappel, MacDonald and Co., 
(Cappel Building, Dayton, 1, Ohio) 
will send you its latest promotion 
piece, a 24-page booklet which ex- 
plains not only the operation of a 
merchandise incentive program but 
which also deals with a number of 
factors confronting executives in rela- 
tion to salesmen. The booklet takes 
up such topics as these: how to get 
the most from a salesman in today’s 
competitive market; the extra ingredi- 
ent that makes a salesman work hard- 
er; how to capitalize on family in- 
fluence in order to get a man to sell 
more goods. 


Restaurant Equipment Dealers 


If you want to sell such dealers or 
know more about them and _ their 
methods of operation, write Ahrens 
Publishing Co., Inc., (71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, 17, N. Y.) for its 
booklet titled ‘55 Questions and An- 


swers about Restaurant Equipment - 


Dealers.” The booklet is part of the 
continuing survey now being made by 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, and 
goes into detail on such subjects as 
administration (approximate gross 
business annually, etc.), advertising 
and merchandising (‘‘Do you have a 
definite advertising budget ?’), sales 
(“How many salesmen do you em- 
ploy?”). Each question-section is 
broken down by percentages. 


Grand Rapids 


The Grand Rapids Press, using fig- 
ures from SM’s Survey of Buying 
Power, offers a booklet which points 
out that it provides thorough coverage 
of tamilies that make up the billion- 
dollar Western Michigan market. 
Charts prove that incomes in the area 
are increasing and that spending is 
following suit. There is also informa- 
tion about The Grand Rapids Press 
—its classified advertising, depart- 
ment and drug store lineage, national 
advertising, etc. 


Los Angeles Is Buying Cars 


-. and the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express has a booklet which breaks 
down total new automobile sales for 
the area which the newspaper serves, 
for the year 1948. The sales are 
delineated by Southern California, 
and by counties including, L. A. 
County, San Diego County, Orange 

ounty, San Bernadino County and 


others which surround the Los An- 
geles market. 
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EMR. EXECUTIVE.. ., 


x “GENERAL AUTO” 


“x: BRAND NEW 1949 FORDS, 
“ PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS 


eee 

2 FLEETS OF 5 T0 500 FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
secee 

veers = NOW—3%ec a mile (*on 25,000 or more 
weve annual mileage) plus gas and oil covers all 
eee ° . . . 

reee costs. We pay for repairs, tires, lubrication, 
"oo maintenance, full insurance coverage, re- 
1000 placement in case of fire or theft, license 
.000 plates—plus new cars every 12 months. 


vee WE WILL PAY CASH FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS 


GENERAL AUTO !2""°: 5 


HAROLD B. ROBINSON, President 
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Now...on Records 


uccess f ul , A Complete, Up-to-the-Minute 


é li ng Ref resher Course in 


ome 


tates Matbot 


awe § Basic Salesmanship 


Here, for the first time, is a practical, down- 
to-earth basic course in selling—on records! 
With an introduction by Elmer Wheeler, this 
new sales training tool is ideal for sales 
meetings, training new salesmen, “refreshing” 
veteran hands, stimulating jobber, dealer set-ups, pepping-up men on the road, 
etc. Album contains 5 unbreakable, vinylite records, 10 sides, 50 minutes playing 
time on any standard record player. Three self-scoring tests included. Rush cou- 
pon for 10-day trial at special Pre-Publication price of $19.95. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 
Sales Training Division 
366 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FREE : Sales Training Division, 


i 
' Institute of Educational Relations 
TRIAL | 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
: Send us.. .. ....SUCCESSFUL SELLING album and memo invoice for 
$19.95 plus postage. After 10 day trial, we will either okay invoice or return 


OFFER ‘= 


This outline for a speech-study course for 
executive and salesmen groups is, editorially 
speaking, an experiment. SALES MANAGEMENT 
has done nothing like it before. We are, there- 
fore, deeply interested in knowing whether it 
appeals to you, as subscribers, and what results 
you may achieve through its use. 


We present it because there is an extraordinary 
interest in speech training for executives and 
salesmen as a supplement to other kinds of 
training. Many companies do not have access to 
speech courses offered by professional speech 
consultants. In discussing this problem with 
Dr. Bender we concluded that much could be 
accomplished through an A-B-C course designed 
for self-administration, requiring only a small 
investment in a few basic training tools. (See box 


on page 54.) 


This is our plan of presentation: In this issue 
you will find a list of the subject matter to be 
covered in the 10 lessons. (See box on facing 
page.) The introductory explanation begins on 
this page. The outlines for Lessons | and 2 follow. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


we shall conclude with outlines of Lessons 7 
through 10. 


About the printed materials for class use: You 
need only a lesson outline sheet for each 
student—one for each of 10 lessons—and the 
specially prepared instructor's manual. These will 
be made available at nominal cost through Dr. 
Bender's office. The cost of the instructor's guide: 
$1.00. Cost of each set of 10 lesson outlines: 
$.75 (in quantities of 100 to 249, a 10%, discount; 
quantities over 250, 15°, discount). The text, on 
which the lessons are based, is "How To Talk 
Well" ($3.50) (in quantities of 10, a 10% dis- 
count; quantities over 10, 20%, discount.) Orders 
should be sent to Dr. James F. Bender, The 
National Institute for Human Relations, 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The material in-this course is simple and prac- 
tical. It is tailored to the needs of sales executives 
and salesmen. It is focused directly on the use 
of improved speech techniques as a major factor 
in improvement of direct sales presentations. We 
hope you will use it and profit from it. 


In Part Il (SM, Sept. Ist) we shall outline 
Lessons 3 through 6; in Part Ill (SM, Sept. 15th), 


A. R, HAHN 
Managing Editor. 


Ten Lessons in Speech Training 


For Executives and Salesmen 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


Director, The National Institute for Human Relations 


Here is the framework for a speech-study course any com- 
pany, large or small, can take over as a package and use 
without undue fuss, expense, or pre-preparation. Object: 
to improve the verbal skills of salesmen at the point of sale. 


“All the world’s a store,” said the Words, therefore, are the sales- 


great editor, Arthur Brisbane, “and 
all the people in it are salesmen. That 
is to say, everyone of us human beings 
is trying to transfer an idea from his 


own head into some other brain. And - 


that is the essence of salesmanship.” 
We ought never forget this plain, 
unvarnished fact: You close a sale 


with words. There’s no other way. 
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man’s tools. 1f you sell by mail, you 
of course use the written word. Direct 
selling, on the other hand, always 
depends on speech. Top salesmen 
know that it pays them to improve 
cheir speaking ability. A salesman 
talks well when his speech-personality 
lowers buyer-resistance. This defini- 


tion implies a whole raft of things: 


persuasive voice, clear pronunciation, 
keen listening ability, pleasant facial 
expression and gestures, well planned 
presentation, etc. 

May I give you an example of 
what I mean? Last week I headed 
across 42nd Street for the publisher’s. 
I had an appointment with the proof- 
reader, and I stopped in a store to 
buy her a box of candy. I pointed out 
to the salesperson what I wanted. 
As he wrapped it up, I asked him 
the price of the English Tea Biscuits 
on display. He said in a blunt grunt, 
“Dollar ana quarter.” Nothing else. 

Now, if he had really been a sales- 


man, I would have bought the biscuits 
too. If he had looked up with a 
friendly smile and said with some 
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enthusiasm in his voice: ‘Oh, those 
are delicious. They just came in— 
fresh. They melt in your mouth. We 
sell a lot of them. I’m sure you'll en- 
joy them. Would you like me to 
wrap up a box separately or may I 
make one convenient package for 
you?”—How could I have refused? 
After all, I led with my chin by 
expressing interest in the tea biscuits. 

The point, as you see so clearly, 
is that the fellow did a job less eff- 
ciently than a good coin machine. He 
took longer. And he did no selling 
whatsoever. But he could have sold a 
100% larger order—if his speech- 
personality had conveyed interest in 
his products and customer. 

When the managing editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT invited me to 
prepare some speech lessons for those 
who sell or direct salesmen, I eagerly 
accepted. For I know there is nothing 
so important as speech training for 
salesmen who expect to thrive in a 
buyers’ market. I chose 10 important 
subjects that can be reviewed in a 
one-week training course or longer. 
I directed the lessons to you, Mr. 
Executive or Mr. Salesman, —to you 
as a student. If you are an executive 
you may wish to study the lessons 
and then teach them to your salesmen. 
For example, the vice-president in 
charge of sales may wish to teach the 
lessons to a group of divisional mana- 
gers at the home office. They in turn 
we can teach their sales forces. Each 
member of the group should be pro- 
vided with the 10-lesson plans. 


LESSON 1 


You Discover How Your Voice 
Sounds to Your Customers 


Objectives: 
ate 1, To make a recording of your 
cial voice 
ined _ : 
2. To analyze your speaking tem- 
ial po and your pauses 
ded 
r’s, 3. To estimate the persuasiveness 
oof- of your voice 
to 
out 4. To revamp your sales talk ac- 
ted. cording to your newly acquired 
him voice 
uits 
a Assignment for Lesson One: 
‘Ise. 
les- 1. Read and study Chapters 1, 2, 
nits 4 of the text, How To Talk 
- Well, before the first class 


meets. 
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SPEECH PERSONALITY ... 
individual customer, knows when a man has it. Voice, grammar, enuncia- 
tion, they're all important in creating a favorable first impression, in lending 


conviction, in achieving a satisfactory close. The simple course Dr. Bender 
has outlined can lift any man's productivity by improving his speech habits. 


Lesson 1: 
Lesson 2: 
Lesson 3: 
Lesson 4: 
Lesson 5: 
Lesson 6: 
Lesson 7: 
Lesson 8: 
Lesson 9: 


Lesson 10: 


These Are the Subjects 
of the 10 Lessons 


You Discover How Your Voice Sounds 
to Your Customers 


You Learn How to Make Your Voice 
More Persuasive 


You Make Yourself Easier to Understand 
You Check Up on Your Pronunciation 


You Measure Your Word-Power in Dollars 
and Cents ; 


You Sharpen Your Creative-Listening Ability 


You Improve Your Facial Expression 
and Gestures 


You Leorn the Secrets of Gaining 
Attention Quickly 


You Master the Six Best Ways fo Illustrate 


You Learn to Follow a Plan and Close Strong 


. it's hard to define, but any audience, any 
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Tools You Need for This Course: 


A. The student needs: 


|. the ten lesson-plans* 

2. a note-book 

3. a text-book, "How To Talk Well'’* 

4. Blank recording discs for a disc recorder, a 
spool of tape for a tape recorder, or a spool of 
wire for a wire recorder. 

5. access to a recording machine 


B. The instructor needs, in addition to the above: 


1. a recording and a playback device. 
2. a full-length mirror 

3. a blackboard, at least 3x4 feet 

4. a copy of the Instructor's Manual.* 


*See Editor's Note, page 52, and source list of recorder manufacturers, page 55. 


2. Take the Self-Administered introductions. When your turn 
Speech Test (Exercise | on pp. comes simply give your name, 
3-5. Text). your sales territory, and the 


length of time you have been 
with the company. If you wish 
to say two or three more sen- 
tences, all right, but don’t 
take up more than‘a minute. 


3. Score your results. How does 
your total compare with the 
adult-average of 250? 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 2. assign you about 250 words of 


opens the course, he will: reading matter from the first 


chapter of the text. You will 
1. invite someone to begin self- record this material during the 


— — s. 


Hundreds of well-known business firms report the 
successful use of RECORDIO instruments for 
recording dictation...recording meetings and 
conferences... recording telephone conversations 
... recording speech-study courses, etc. Model 
shown at left makes recordings from tape to discs 
or from discs to tape. It’s new! It’s different! Mail 
coupon for information. 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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aaa eam MAIL THIS COUPON: ——————- 

TAPE-DISC RECORDIO [ 
makes recordings from | WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
microphone or connecting | Please send us information on business uses of RECORDIO. 
radio. Uses either tape | 
or discs. Full-hour re- | MMB ccccccdccccccccvesesescceseserevecesecesee 
cording from one tape. : on 

| 

| 
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class period. Mark off “your” 
paragraphs in pencil and read 
them over to yourself silently, 


demonstrate the way you 


should speak into the micro- 
phone to make your recording, 


Instructions: 


When your turn to record 
comes, read your material in 
your usual way of speaking— 
as if you were talking to a 
friend—right in your own liy- 
ing room. Don’t be afraid of 
making mistakes — everybody 
does—especially on the first 
recording. 


Then comment on what you 
have just read in your own 
spontaneous words. Talk for 
about a minute without losing 
any time. (Remember the 
record is running all the time.) 
Use your everyday  conver- 
sational style and vocabulary— 
nothing fancy or declamatory. 
In other words, be yourself. 
Your recording will be more 
reliable that way. 


Then you will hear your 
recording played back. Listen 
to it once to get a general im- 
pression of how you sound to 
your customers. Listen to it 
a second time as you fill out 
Exercise 3, Voice and Speech 
Questionnaire, on page 9 of 
the text. 


After all recordings have been 
completed, you will be called 
on to read parts of Exercises 
12 or 13 on Pausing (pp. 20- 
22, Text). Then you will be 
asked to talk for one minute 
about a product (or service) 
you sell. Mention its qualities 
or benefits to the customer in 
a medium tempo and distribute 
your pauses according to the 
principles you learned earlier 
in the lesson. 


Assignment tor Lesson 2: 


You Learn How to Make Your 


t 


Voice More Persuasive 


Read and study Chapter 5 for 
the next class. 
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read 
ont Work is moving ahead on 100 million dollars worth of A new dream highway will bring a new dream airport 
win new high-speed highways and 20 million dollars worth within ten minutes of town. 
nie of new bridges in the Pittsburgh area. Better living for Pittsburgh! And Pittsburghers will 
ding The famed Pennsylvania Turnpike will go to the Ohio have better incomes and better job opportunities, too. 
line. The Penn-Lincoln Parkway from the Turnpike For in addition to public works and civic and cultural 
comes nearer and nearer to the Golden Triangle. A improvements, Pittsburgh business has undertaken a 
North-South Crosstown Highway will span the city. hard-headed industrial building and expansion program 
Beautiful bridges will rise at Elizabeth and Dravosburg. that totals far more than a billion dollars! 
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9 of Rapidly nearing completion is the Commercial Street Bridge, a 5 million dollar project in Pittsburgh's new, high-speed Penn-Lincoln Parkway. 
90% of Press evening circulation is concentrated in the Get the complete story about the Pittsburgh Press from 
— City and Retail Trading Zones, where people have your Press Representative. Every Scripps-Howard Rep- 
-alled money and spend it. In this natural market, including resentative is a Press Representative. 
rcises all or part of eight counties with 244 billion dollars of 
?0- . . . . . 
» 2 retail sales annually, The Press is No. 1 in circulation by 
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A Word on Recorders 

There are three basic types of equipment: disc, tape and wire recorders. 

Before buying equipment, you should decide under what conditions you 
plan to make recordings and where you expect to hear the playback. 
There are recorders for every conceivable use. Your use will be a factor, 
in deciding for example, to install studio type equipment, or to use a 
portable device. In making your selection it's wise to inspect models of 
all three types—disc, tape and wire—and compare models in your price 
range. The number of manufacturers and the number of models on the 
market provide a wide range for choice. 

Literature describing recording-playback equipment is available from 
manufacturers. For your convenience, names of equipment makers and 
their brand names are listed alphabetically. 


Disc 
Audio Industries Radio Corp. of America 
Michigan City, In Broadcast > need Section 
""Ultratone"’ Camden, NM 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc. “Ree 
555 — og Rd. Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc. 
Columbus 7, O. 38-01 Queens Bivd. 
**RE-CORD-O-tone"’ Long Island City, N. Y. 

Rek-O-Kut™ 

Presto Recording Corp. 
P. ©. Box 500 Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
Hackensack, N. J. Charlotte, Mich. 
"Presto" **Recordio"’ 

Wire 
Air King Products Co., Inc. Lear, Inc. 
174 53rd St. 110 lonia Ave., N.W. 


Brooklivn 32, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Air King" **Learecorder"’ 


Peirce Wire Recorder Corp. 
1328 Sherman Ave. 


Allied Radio Cor Evanston Wi 
833 W. Jackson Biva. Hr} oo 
Chicago 7, Ill. Peirce 
"Knight" The Pentron Corp 


611 W. Division n St. 
Chicago 10, mM. 
Crescent Industries, Inc. “Astra-Sonic" 
4140 W. Belmont Ave. Webster-Chicaao Corp. 
Chicago 41, lil. 5610 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Crescent’ Chicago 39, . 
"*Electronic Memory"' 


Harrison Mfg, Co. Molded Insulation Co. 
59 W. North Ave. 335 East Price St. 
Chicago 51, Ill. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
"Harrison" *'Wiretone"’ 


Tape 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
32-28 Forty-Ninth St. 
Long Island City 3, N. Y 


Allied Radio Corp. 
833 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


""Knight"’ **"Masco" 
Ampex Electric Corp. Mfg. 
Howard Ave. & Laurel sf "heres, in” 


San — Calif. 


pte Corp. of America 
396 Broadway 

New York 13, N,. Y. 
**Twin-Trax"' 


Audio Industries 
Michigan City, Ind 
*"Ultratone"’ 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc. 
555 Marion Rd. 
Columbus 7, O. 

**RE- CORD-O- tone"’ 


The Brush Development Co. 
3405 Perkins Ave. 
Cleveland 14, O. 
**Soundmirror"' 


Crestwood Recorder Corp. 


218 yl Wabash Ave. 
SMonletos 
M ctape’ ‘ 


Eicor, Inc. 

1501 West Congress St. 
Chicago 7, Mm. 

"Eicor’ 


Fairchild Recording aan Corp. 


154th St. & 7th a“ 
Whitestone, L.L., 
**Fairchild"* 


Magnecord, Inc. 

360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, mM. 

. "*"Magnecorder"’ 


Pelco Industries 
629 Second Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
**Soundmaster"’ 


The Pentron Corp. 
611 W. Division St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
""Astra-Sonic"’ 


Rancaertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop St. 
Newark 4, N. J. 
**Roangertone" 


Revere Camera Co. 
320 E. 21st St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
"Revere" 


The Stancil-Hoffman Corp. 
1016 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
"*Stancil-Hoffman'’ 


Tapetone Mfaq. Co. 
202 Tillary St. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
‘*Tapetone"’ 


Webster Spoctvts Co. 
Racine, Be 
. ‘Eko tape fe 


Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
Charlotte, Mich. 
""Recordio" 


Practice Exercises 19-27 (pp, 
39-48, Text). 


3. Prepare 10 sentences to use in 
your sales presentation. In 
each sentence mention one 
superiority of your product or 
service. (For example, “These 
delicious bonbons are fortified 
with the health-giving Vita- 
mins A, B, and C.”) Then 
practice reading and reciting 
them with the inflections you 
have just studied. 


Suggestion: If you and another 
member of the class will form a 
practice team—to hear each other 
say the exercises between class 
meetings—you will get much more 
out of the practice than if you work 
on the exercises alone. Don’t be 
hesitant to question and criticize 
each other; it’s to your mutual 
advantage. 


Thought for the day, by Lord Ches- 

terfield: ‘he manner of your speak- 
ing is full as important as the 
matter. 


LESSON 2 


You Learn How to Make Your 
Voice More Persuasive 


Objectives: 
1. To find the natural pitch of 
your voice 


2. To tune up your inflections 
To “color” the magic words 


of your sales talk 


Class Procedure: After the instruct- 
or calls the meeting to order, 


he will: 


1. ask you to read Exercise 19 
‘aloud. 


2. request several volunteers to 


perform Exercise 21. This ex 
ercise should be performed by 
every one, in conference or 
class. 


3. demonstrate how to read Exer- 
cises 22, 23. 


4. ask you to read examples from 


the exercises illustrating the 
upbend and downbend. 


5. demonstrate the emphasis on 
important words in a sentence 
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use. Reproduces the salesman’s presentation 

exactly as he makes it. He “discovers” his voice, 

analyzes his speaking tempo and pauses — makes, 

himself better understood, more persuasive! The 

Air King is compact, precision engineered, plays 
back instantly anything recorded. Spools automatic- 
ally erase when reused, last indefinitely. The Air 


King is priced amazingly low at $99.95. 


ORDER NOW—Start speech training now—the Air 
King way! You'll be amazed at the improve- 
ment possible in every man representing you — 


even your best! Place your order direct, today! 


AIR KING PRODUCTS CO., INC. « 


dramatic, low cost... 


AIR KING PORTABLE WIRE RECORDER —for class 


170—S3rd Street, Brooklyn 32, New York 


by reading parts of Exercise 26. 


6. ask each member to read one 
or more sentences from Exer- 


cise 26. 


7. demonstrate the effective use 
ot the pitch shift as an atten- 
tion-getting device. 


8. call on each member to read 


a passage, illustrating the 
pitch shift as in Exercise 27. 


9. ask you to recite some or all of 
the 10 sentences you prepared 


for Lesson Two. 


Instructions: After all the sentences 


are heard, you will be asked to 
speak for one minute to determine 
how well you- have assimilated the 
data on vocal inflections. Apply 
three simple rules: 

(a) Speak sLow 

(b) Speak sorr 

(c) Speak somMeETIMEs. This 

means to pause and not spill 

your words like a cataract. 
Talk about some aspect of your 
Product or service that needs expla- 
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nation or description. Keep your 
imaginary customer interested by 
the variety and “coloring” of your 


voice 


(upbends and downbends, 


etc.). 


Assignment for Lesson Three: 


No 


You Make Yourself Easier 


To Understand 


Read and study Chapters 3 
and 6. 


You and your “exercise part- 
ner” should give each other the 
tests described in Exercises 


28-32. 


Practice the tongue-twisters 
aloud many times. 


Write 10 sentences for your 
sales presentation. Include in 
each sentence a magic word or 
two that describes a benefit to 
the customer. For example, 
“Your signature is inscribed 
without cost on each of these 
sturdy Glen Scotch golf clubs.” 
(Refer to the series of magic 


words in section 20, p. 218, 


Text.) 


Thought for the day, by Demos- 


thenes: As a vessel is known by the 
sound, whether it be cracked or 
not; so men are proved, by their 
speech, whether they be wise or 
foolish. 


About Reprints: 


About September 28 Sales 
Management will have a re- 
print available which combines 
the material presented in this 
article with the remaining les- 
son outlines. It will be dis- 
tributed through our Readers’ 
Service Bureau. 

This reprint is not intended for 
classroom use in running the 
speech-training course. For in- 
formation on how to get the 
individual lesson outlines and 
other material required for 
students and class leader, see 
page 52. 
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TALKING IT UP: Frequent bulletins illustrated with wonderfully 
wacky baseball characters kept feeding the fires of spirited 
competition to double round-trip sales, up inierline sales 30%. 


Organized competition has done so much to stimulate 
sales-mindedness among all employes that contests are a 
routine part of sales operation. This case history of one 
contest—all about baseball—demonstrates the power of 
team-interest, shows how ideas are dressed and promoted. 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 


PRESCOTT A. TOLMAN 


General Sales Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


Everybody's a Salesman When 


Eastern Air Lines Runs a Contest 


Continuous and interlocking con- 
tests for sales and service personnel 
are doing an outstanding job for 
Eastern Air Lines. 

The object is threefold: to increase 
passenger load; improve all-around 
service ; maintain high morale through 
an active spirit of healthy competition. 
Eastern believes almost religiously in 
the principle that, in these competitive 
times, a// employes need to be sales- 
minded. 

While five company-wide contests 
and numerous regional contests with 
varying themes have been sponsored 
by EAL since the war, a summer con- 
test operated in 1948 will serve as a 
typical case history to indicate the na- 
ture of the contest ideas, the methods 
used for promotion, and the results in 
improved performance. This contest, 
says Prescott A. Tolman, general 
sales manager, doubled round-trip 


ticket sales, increased interline sales 
30%, and individual tickets sold were 
for greater distances. The weaker sta- 
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tions were stimulated to their best 
efforts, many of them increasing their 
sales up to 100% over the previous 
year. Figures showed that in general 
the greatest sales volume gains were 
made by stations not normally re- 
garded as leaders. 


Batter Up! 


For the 1948 summer contest a 
series of baseball games was initiated. 
The ultimate objective was to increase 
volume of summer business so that 
EAL could continue to expand and 
further insure the future of the com- 
pany for employes. 

The contest was scheduled to be- 
gin August | and close October 31. 
Sixty-six stations were entered in the 
baseball sales series. Each station 
comprised a team. There were eight 
leagues in which teams were grouped 
according to their sales volume. The 
first seven leagues consisted of eight 
teams and the eighth league was made 


up of 10 teams. Each team in a league 
played the others twice in the course 
of the series. Names of the leagues 
were taken from famous planes flown 
by Eastern during the past 20 years: 
Constellation, Sky Master, Work 
Horse, Commando, Electra, Condor, 
King Bird, and Mail Wing. 

All employes regularly engaged in 
sales activities and who were employed 
for at least 45 days during the period 
of the contest were eligible: reserva- 
tions and counter sales agents, traffic 
and sales representatives, traffic and 
sales secretaries and supervisory per- 
sonnel of each of these groups, opera- 
tions personnel engaged in similar oc- 
cupations. Nor was participation lim- 
ited to these people: Any additional 
personnel recommended by the local 
traffic sales or station manager could 
be registered in the contest, subject to 
final endorsement of the umpires. 

Prizes included valuable nationally 
advertised appliances, pretties, toys— 
everything from a National pressure 
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ECONOMICAL 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


of the 


TOP TWO MARKETS 


on the 
PACIFIC COAST 


TO SELL the ror Two MaRKETS on 
the Pacific Coast—the biggest mar- 
kets West of Chicago—choose KH] 
and KFRC, key stations of the 
Mutual-Don Lee Network. 


KHJ and KFRC have over a quar- 
ter of a century of experience in 
selling products and services tothe 
Pacific Coast’s two major markets. 
Put them to work selling for you! 


TO SELL the whole big Pacific 
Coast, your best radio buy is 
Mutual-Don Lee, the only net- 
work with a station in every one of 
the forty-five important markets. 


When you want the tor Two 
MARKETS on the Pacific Coast, con- 
centrate on the two key stations of the 
World's Greatest Regional Network. 


KHJ KFRC 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Nationally represented by 
JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


cooker to Telechron electric kitchen 
clocks; from Dresner luggage sets to 
Colson Chain-Driven Trikes, Elgin 
American compacts, radios, furniture, 
etc. There were also all-expense trips 
to the World Series, and cups and 
trophies went to league winners at 
the end of the season—to say nothing 
of surprise prizes thrown in from time 
to time throughout the contest. 

Said Mr. Tolman to Eastern’s sales 
managers: 

“If you want your team in the 
championship, here’s how you swat the 
horsehide: 

“Your sales ability becomes a bat 
August 1. And each 1% of your 
dollar sales quota becomes a hit, each 
1% of your passengers boarded be- 
comes a hit. The average of these two 
items gives your team score in runs. 

“There are eight major leagues 
lined up. Each station is a team, with 
its trafic sales manager as captain 
and its station manager as coach. 

“Each day is an inning—each week 
a game. Every game finishes Saturday 
midnight and consists of seven innings. 

“Teams in each league will play 
each other in rotation in their own 
league. Team standing will be deter- 
mined by percentage of games won.” 

The first teaser mailing went out 
July 18. This was headed “What’s 
Hatching?” and carried a cartoon of a 
hen on a box of “baseball” eggs. 

Management at the home office 
then got behind the contest in a big 
way. On July 19 Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager, sent a personal letter to all 
traffic sales and station managers, tell- 


ing what was “hatching” and why 
the summer slump had to be slugged. 
Captain Rickenbacker’s letter was fol- 
lowed by a letter from Stanley de J. 
Osborne, vice-president. 

Mr. Tolman, who called himself 
“Traveling Secretary for EAL Slug- 
gers, Inc.,” held regional meetings 
the week of July 26 to get “EAL’s 
baseball sales season going.” 

From July 23rd through the 27th, 
there was a barrage of promotional 
mailings each day to captains and 
coaches: baseball posters, batting aver- 
age pennants, bulletin board material, 
promotion calendars, Slugfest broad- 
sides, game schedules, prize and score 
list, “thought starters,” etc. 

Then, August 1, coincident with 
the opening of the contest, a new in- 
centive feature was introduced: a 
“Share the Gate Receipts” program, 
designed to stimulate more efficient 
performance on the part of all per- 
sonnel coming in contact with the 
traveling public. It called for: 

1. A Players’ Prize Pool in which 
merit prize points were deposited by 
management in direct proportion to 
volume of transportation sold and 
boarded. 

2. Monthly, for each of the three 
baseball campaign months, August, 
September and October, merit prize 
points accumulated in the Players’ 
Pool were distributed on an equitable 
basis to all registered participants at 
those stations where passenger and/or 
sales quota attainment for the month 
was above average. 

3. Deposit of merit prize points in 
the Players’ Pool was contingent on 


“getting business.” This meant that 
insofar as prize points were deposited 
in direct proportion to (a) passengers 
boarded, (b) dollar sales revenue, the 
potential winning share was limited 
only by volume of business generated 
throughout the system. 

4. To secure the maximum num- 
ber of merit prize points, it was essen- 
tial that each station individually de- 
velop the maximum in_ passengers 
boarded and dollar revenue. 

5. After distribution of merit 
prize points among players, each in- 
dividual could spend them as he or she 
saw fit—either immediately or by 
banking them to increase the value of 
the prizes obtainable. To determine 
exactly what prize could be obtained, 
participants referred to the EAL 
Prize Book and prize selector.* 


Details 


Details which determined the num- 
ber of prize points to be deposited in 
the Players’ Pool were: 

1. Accumulation of merit points: 
At the earliest moment after termina- 
tion of each month’s business, Captain 
Rickenbacker deposited in a Players’ 
Pool two merit prize points for each 
$25 worth of “gross ticket sales” sold 
during the previous month and two 
prize points for each passenger board- 
ed. Should conditions such as excep- 
tional boardings warrant, additional 
merit could be deposited in the 
Players’ Pool. 

2. Distribution of merit prize 
points: To receive merit awards a 
player had to be a registered partici- 
pant of a team that won or placed 
second in All-Eastern Air Lines Base- 
ball Series. Every eligible player on a 
winning team participated in the pool. 

Individual stations received their 
shares of the monthly Prize Point 
Pool in this way: 

1. All stations that had exceeded 
the average of the system quota in 
either one or both categories partici- 
pated in the Players’ Pool. The sys- 
tem average for sales and passengers 
was found by dividing the system per- 
formance by the system quota. 

2. Merit points were deposited in 
two pools, one for gross sales and one 
for passengers boarded. 

3. Participating stations then 


* Merchandise prize service by Maritz 
Sales Builders. 


THE G.S.M. GETS HIS: When contest-happy EAL 
ran a separate competition among the manage- 
ment group for ideas for future contests, General 
Sales Manager Tolman came through with a win- 
ner. His prize: 100 shares of EAL stock. President 
Eddie 


Rickenbacker makes the presentation. 
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For the margin of difference 


One test of a fine printing paper is its ability to reproduce 

brilliance and depth in either monotone or multicolor. 

That’s where pick-resistance counts . . . and where Levelcoat* 

printing papers excel. For in Levelcoat, a special surfacing process 

provides pick-resistance to an exceptional degree. 

Add this important printing quality to Levelcoat brightness . . . 
smoothness ... runability. You then see why, in choosing any printing paper, 


it’s wise to look at Levelcoat. And to pick the paper that’s pick-resistant — 


for that margin of difference that distinguishes your printing. 
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that distinguishes your printing... 


pyloelral: 


~__ PRINTING 
("en PAPERS 


REStaARCH 


Levelcoat papers are made in these 
grades: Trufect*, Multifect*, and 
Rotofect*. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE MIRROR 


LOS ANGELES 
DOES IT AGAIN! 


NEW GUARANTEE 


175,000 


DAILY NET PAID 
CIRCULATION! 


America’s fastest 
growing newspaper, 
The MIRROR, 

does it again! 

The third unprecedented 
circulation guarantee 

in less than a year. 

This time 175,000 daily 
net paid average, 
effective October 11, 
1949, for six months. 
Almost double the 


original guarantee! 


LOWEST MILLINE 
IN THE LOS ANGELES 
EVENING FIELD... 


based on a new 


low rate of only 


35c per line. 


™* MIRROR 


LOS ANGELES 


Represented by 

O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


shared the Prize Pool in proportion 
to their sales contribution and per- 
centage of quota performance. 

Series winner, teams finishing the 
season in the first and second place in 
each of the leagues (16 teams), re- 
ceived a share of a pennant-winning 
prize pool of one million prize points. 
The share size was proportionately 
equal to station size and sales contri- 
bution. This award was in addition to 
the monthly (Batting Average) Play- 
ers’ Pool. 

Local promotions and exploitation 
were important in earning a share of 
the gate receipts. Each local team 
captain or coach sponsored local base- 
ball campaigns to stimulate interest 
and participation on the part of the 
individual. A local committee known 
as “Base Coaches,” was established. 

For local tie-ins—window displays, 
etc.—FEastern sent all stations a supply 
of promotional material such as in- 
formal photographs of Babe Ruth 
talking with Eastern employes; slug- 


the-summer slump prize mail-aways . 


for managers to send to homes of par- 
ticipants; small whistle bats for dis- 
tribution to good customers, traffic 
managers, hotel porters, and other 
key accounts; blank bulletinheads to 
fill in. A display featuring Louisville 
Slugger baseball bats used in the big 
leagues by such swatters as Lou 
Gehrig, Babe Ruth and others made 
the rounds for a week to add incentive 
toteams that hadn’t found their punch. 


Daily Reminders 


As soon as the contest got under- 
way Mr. Tolman each day sent tele- 
type messages such as this: “Captain 
Rickenbacker’s baseball players prize 
pool at mid-month contains 333,000 
merit points. Best way to increase 
winners share is put more passengers 
on. Remember pool total up to you.” 

Captains and coaches were asked to 
file daily teletype messages to their 
opposing team captains, giving num- 


ber of runs scored by their teams, At 
the end of the seventh inning mes. 
sages to opponents were filed, giving 
total game score in runs. 

On August 20 another incentive 
within the contest was announced: 
An All-Star team of 9 to 12 players 
would be appointed. This team, the 
announcement stated, would travel to 
Miami for a staff meeting the week 
of September 19 as guests of Captain 
Rickenbacker.Individual top perform- 
ers on each team in the eight EAL 
leagues were selected as members of 
the All-Star Squad. Whether a play- 
er’s team lead the league or not, he or 
she individually was eligible for a 
berth on the All-Star Squad. 

Judgment of qualifications for the 
All-Star Squad was based principally 
on outstanding performance in any 
one or more of the following: (1) 
roundtrip sales; (2) alternate trip 
sales; (3) sale of international air 
travel; (4) interline air travel sales; 
(5) development of productive air 
travel plan leads; (6) air travel plan 
sales; (7) trip departure on-time 
(operations agents) ; (8) best reserva- 
tionist; (9) best ticketer; (10) 
courtesy; (11) initiative; (12) ac- 
curacy and promptness in submitting 
reports. 

On August 23 Mr. Tolman sent 
out another surprise announcement: a 
sprint to help those who were behind 
in runs to catch up. “If your team,” 
said Mr. Tolman, ‘averaged less 
than 20 runs per game for the first 
three games of the Slugger season, 
you are eligible for a consolation prize 
game. The fourth game of the series 
is a sprint to help some of you who 
are behind to catch up. The games 
played the week of August 22-28 will 
include the added incentive of a prize- 
point-pool to be shared by those elig- 
ible teams who score 23 or more runs 
this week .. .” 

To avoid waning enthusiasm while 
captains and coaches were attending 


PEANUTS ... CRACKERJACK ... CHEWING GUM: In the St. Louis reserva- 
tions office employes donned baseball uniforms, cast one of their colleagues as 
a peanut-and-soda-pop man—to wallop out sales hits with the real atmosphere. 
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the EAL staff meeting in Miami the 
week of September 19, another sprint 
was developed to “get your gang up 
for staff meeting week.” Relief cap- 
tains and coaches were appointed to 
run the teams, and regular captains 
and coaches created incentives locally 
to pay off for extra effort during the 
week—which was identified as 
“Loyalty Week.” In addition, the 
home office arranged for prizes for 
outstanding jobs. The week’s games 
were broadcast during the meeting in 
Miami. Daily scores were posted and 
opposing team captains and coaches 
were able to argue it across the table 
—“but you won’t be able to deny the 
scoreboard,” Mr. Tolman chided. 


Special Bonus 


To help relief captains and coaches 
to show their loyalty to regular cap- 
tains and coaches, a special bonus of 
one extra prize point went into the 
September pool for each passenger 
boarded during Loyalty Week’s games 
September 19-25. Teletype messages 
and bulletins were sent every day to 
relief captains and coaches to keep up 
their enthusiasm. Results were excel- 


lent: 37,000 extra prize points were - 


dumped into the kitty—which meant 
more prizes for everybody. 

A prize check was sent to each sta- 
tion for its share of the August Merit 
Prize. These were signed by Captain 
Rickenbacker and showed the number 
of prize points earned. Each station 
distributed the points on the basis that 
best fitted its local conditions. 

October 18 EAL came’ up with 
another incentive for those Sluggers 
who weren’t pasting the apple as 
often or as hard as the competition. 
It was a new consolation prize special 
which meant additional points which 
were divided among the top 12 tea:ns 
scoring the highest number of runs in 
the final three games if they were not 
playing .500 point ball at that time. 

Captain Rickenbacker has this to 
say about the Baseball Sales Contest: 
“It was a tremendous success. ‘There 
is no better example of teamwork 
than the results achieved by this cam- 
paign from one end of the system to 
the other.” 

Sales contests are not the only mem- 
bers of Eastern’s contest family. May 
1, 1948, Captain Rickenbacker an- 
nounced a ‘““My Job, and Why I Like 

t” contest for all employes, except 
the first, second, and third echelon of 
management. This contest, says, Mr. 
olman, was announced with the 
courtesy of General Motors Corp., for 
Permission to adapt the material it 
had developed in a “My Job” contest. 

Captain Rickenbacker was_ so 
Pleased with the participation in the 

My Job” contest that he wants to 
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stage a followup employes’ contest. 
He frankly admitted, however, that 
he didn’t know what subject to choose. 
So... to find out, he staged a contest 
for management to tell him. 


All members of management who 
were eligible to compete in the “My 
Job” contest were eligible — except 
officers of the company and the direc- 
tor of industrial and personnel rela- 
tions. Management includes all mem- 
bers of the advisory and field boards, 
department heads and their assistants, 
supervisors, chief communications 
operators, foremen, chief mechanics, 
check pilots, and all employes of an 


. . and plenty to 
spend for your 
products! Put 
your ads where the 
most money is . . before 


Dallas News readers! 


iy 
an annual BU 


fous Dallas Mark 
as area..served*by 1 


equal or higher supervisory responsi- 
bility. 

Contestants were asked to write 
a letter on the subject, “My Idea 
for the Next Employes’ Contest. 
What I Think My Idea Will Accom- 
plish, and a Program Showing How 
to Conduct My Contest.” Twenty-five 
prizes were offered: from five on up 
to 100 shares of EAL stock. Prizes 
were awarded at a banquet at a staff 
meeting in Miami June 13-18. Mr. 


Tolman won the 100 shares first 
prize. The prize winners’ ideas are 
now being compiled for use in the next 
employes’ contest. 


TA on 


$1,927,895,000° 


Our illustration may indicate more than typical Texan 
enthusiasm.. because Texans‘don’t actually throw their 
money around (they’re really very discerning folks) but 
they do have the money! Yes, the great Northeast Texas 
area of thirty-seven counties..served by The Dallas 
Morning News .. represents a fabulous market for every- 
thing from school supplies to sport convertibles..from 
food and drugs to smart apparel..from home furnishings 
to the newest electrical appliances. Put your advertising 
where the money to buy is.. before the readers of The 
Dallas Morning News! 


*Sales Management, May 10, 1949 


The Dallas Morning Netws 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


* RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WFAA-FM * TEXAS. ALMANAC 
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Out in front 
by half a 


million lines 


During the first 6 months of 
1949 The News-Sentinel carried 
636,641 more lines of display 
advertising than was published 
in Fort Wayne's morning and 
Sunday papers combined. 


First in Total Advertising. 
First in Retail Display. 
First in General Display, 
First in Automotive Display. 
First in Financial Display, 


Merchandising Co-operation 
_ 


Home Coverage: 99% in City Zone 
plus 43% in Retail Trading Zone 


The News-Sentinel 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Allen-Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Named by Airline 


G. R. Janas has been named director 
of flight operations in addition to his 
position as assistant to the vice president 
of operations of Colonial Airlines, Inc. 
Mr. Janas is one of 233,123 men of 
broadly diversified business interests who 
read The Wall Street Journal regularly. 
Men who are “getting ahead in business” 
find this publication reports the pertinent 
events and situations of the business 
world. If influential, able-to-buy people 
are important to you, advertise to them 
in The Wall Street Journal. You'll get 


more for your advertising dollars. 
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PROMOTION DOUBLE-PLAY: Eastern found forty ways to hook up the promo- 
tion for its baseball contest with the authentic Big League game. In the photo: 
The Eastern Air Lines "Dodgers" get batting tips from Shortstop Pee Wee Reese 
at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. Such photos did much to enliven contest bulletins. 


“T believe in contests,” says Mr. 


Tolman. ‘“‘What’s more I feel that 


the surface has barely been scratched 
on the employment of incentive type 
programs. 

“Whether sales managers all share 
this belief, this technique, I would 
nevertheless urge them to at least con- 
sider this method of sales promotion 
as an added element in their approach 
to increased sales production. 

“Sales contests or campaigns assist 
in accomplishing over-all objectives, 
and they will increase sales and man- 
power production. ‘They are not a 
substitute for a sales program and 
continued followup of a basic pattern. 
Essentially, contests overcome the ob- 
stacle of what manpower will and 
will not do. It is pretty generally ac- 
cepted that people seldom work as 
hard as they can. Furthermore, there 
is a tendency for mediocrity to prevail 
in groups as a whole. Finally, large 
numbers of the sales staff frequently 
fail to ‘get the word,’ either because 
the line of communications breaks 
down or the material is not presented 
with the proper showmanship. 

“The contest technique offers 
several elements that overcome this 
type of personnel inertia. To begin 
with, we all know that people prefer 
to play rather than work. Then 
again, a contest changes the routine 
picture—the sameness of daily work, 
instructions, etc. Finally, most of us 
enjoy competition and the chance to 
be a winner. To distinguish oneself 
is almost a paramount need with most 
people. , 

“As to the results from our contests, 
I personally feel that our greatest 
gains lie in the human relations field. 
Through our contests we have been 
able to practically take everyone into 


the act. This has broken down de- 
partmental barriers and established 
closer working relationship between 
members of various departments. We 
have been able to extend our coverage 
right into the home and thereby really 
establish 
Rickenbacker has always sponsored 
when he refers to this organization as 
the ‘Eastern Air Lines Family.’ 
Morale certainly gets a healthy shot 
in the arm from timely and well run 
contests. 


the feeling that Captain | 


= 


“More specifically, as to noticeable | 


results, during sales contests it was | 


noticeable that while we in Eastern 
Air Line increased production, figures 
for the air transportation industry as 
a whole during a similar period 
showed a decline. 

“We are extremely interested in 
expanding our interline sales or sales 
for the accounts of other airlines. 
Although we do not derive commis- 
sions from these sales, our feeling is 
that ‘you have to give to get,’ and one 
of the important noticeable sales re- 
sults is an outstanding increase in our 
sales for other airlines. This in turn 
means greater service to the traveling 
public instead of referring them to 
other airlines for service. In every 
case possible we service requests in- 
cluding making the reservations and 
ticketing the passengers. 

“Finally, an important result of 
these stimulation programs is the 
marked carry-over effect noted in the 
periods following a contest’s termina- 
tion. In this category, improvement 
in sales techniques that last beyond 
the contest period is a most important 
gain. 

“T’ll be happy to give more detailed 
information and help any sales man- 
agers in making plans for contests.” 
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SHORT COPY sells gasoline 


7 The Most Powerful Gasoline 
) your car can use! 


Outdoor sells Shell 
to the people who 


are “going places’’! 


a ee ae 


D. C. MARSCHNER 
Manager, Sales Promotion and Advertising Department 
SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


This advertisement—one of a series now being 
placed in advertising publications—is paid for 
by a group of outdoor advertising companies in- 
terested in promoting a better understanding and 
greater appreciation of the medium everywhere. 


STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INC. * 444 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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* % PUBLISHED, Daily Heating & Plumbing, 
Home-owning families are the backbone of business for Fy, —=«= Building Supplies and Contractors Linage: 643,598 
Chicago’s retailers of plumbing, heating and building supplies. f neon sone a 
In 1948, and during the first half of 1949, The Chicago SUN- Wa aa 93% 
TIMES was the daily newspaper upon which these merchants Mati heatom 90 
depended MOST* to bring in MORE of the home-owning family mq \) (Media Records, Feb. 1, 1948—June 30, 1949) 
business. The same holds true for Chicago’s retailers of furni- citi. ema 
ture, home furnishings and electrical appliances. If your pros- Asnsetn tee Cn Silla 635,346 
pects are home-owning families, reach them —as these market- ee 
wise retailers do—through the Chicago SUN-TIMES. 


(From ABC Publisher's Statement, 3/31/49) 


In Chicago...the SU TIMES moves the goods! 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


'MARKETING 


-PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


RTISING by city of origin 


Last year 14,978 different products and services were advertised in 


ee American magazines, with 30% coming from New York and nearly 
74 10% from Chicago. A dozen cities supplied 55.4% of the items and 
é 62.3% of the dollar volume. 
Products - Services Advertising Volume 
Advertised 
DOLLARS 

NUMBER % OF TOTAL (MILLIONS) OF TOTAL 
NEW YORK CITY 4,503 30.1 151.5 
\ CHICAGO 1,422 54.3 
hf Sy DETROIT 212 21.4 

CINCINNATI 149 13.2 
) 

PITTSBURGH 157 9.4 

PHILADELPHIA 279 9.1 

ST. LOUIS 288 9.0 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ST. PAUL 204 ~ 

CLEVELAND 231 y 

LOS ANGELES 519 7.2 

MILWAUKEE 151 5.9 

SAN FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND ue . os 

TOTAL: 12 CITIES 8,294 TPB 302.3 

BALANCE OF U.S. & ge4 ry t83.1 
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Source. Magazine Advertising Bureau 
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ASK 


REPRESENTING 


YOUR 


LEADING 


JOHN 


RADIO 


BLAIR 


STATIONS 


MAN! 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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manufacturer: 


Sweetens sales anywhere...anytime 


In the candy business, volume means profit: 
whether you sell nickel candy bars or $2 chocolate creams! 
And, of course, for an impulse item like candy, you can’t 
beat the effectiveness of frequent Spot Radio announce- 
ments. Prosperous candy makers know this and wisely 
use Spot Radio to build and hold their volume. They use 
Spot Radio to force distribution in new markets, or to 
bolster sales in old ones. They get profitable results quick- 
ly because they have radio’s impact working where it’s 
needed—whether in one city or over the entire country! 

If your product needs new volume, it will pay 
you to ask your John Blair man about Spot Radio. While 
you're at it, ask for his advice on any marketing or mer- 


chandising problems you may have. He’s an expert in all 


three fields! 


JOHN 
BLAIR 


& COMPANY . 


A 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS ““0 >" LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 
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5a in the APPLIANCE FIELD 


In terms of electrical appliances in 
use per 1000 homes (households) 
here are the scores for 5 major 
items for selected years. 
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Sales MANAGEMENT G Source: Electrical Merchandising, a Mc Graw- Hi Y / 
8-15-49 publication, for appliances in use. \ 
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What happened to the 8:15? 


It is 8:15 A.M. 


But no commuters stand on the station platform casting 
nervous glances at their watches. 


Nor has the schoolbus rolled by with its shrieking cargo 
of humanity. 


For it is Sunday. 


Outside of the thump of a newspaper on your doorstep, few 
sounds disturb the stillness of this peaceful morning. 


But that newspaper that was dropped so quietly can wake up 

a nation. For most everyone reads the Sunday newspaper—and 
9 out of 10 adults read the part that excites them most— 

the comic section. 


Who got America excited about corned beef and cabbage... and 

put it on every table ? Who but Jiggs—one of the world-loved, 

all-star cast of characters appearing regularly in Puck, the 

Only National Comic Weekly. When Dagwood and Blondie had 

their last baby, more than 400,000 of their faithful followers sent 

in names for it. Flash Gordon’s glamorous “Dale” popularized 
‘upswept hair-do’s and “wedgies.” 


And this editorial excitement follows through right 
into the advertising in Puck. 


Proof ? 


Compared with leading magazines, identical copy in Puck delivered 
four times as many readers for a soft drink and a pancake 
flour ... and five times as many for a soap product. 


An identical ad for a mail-order book on home improvement 
produced 61% times as many orders at one-half the cost 
of a leading home-improvement magazine. 


These and other exciting success stories about leading national 
advertisers are pictured for you in a booklet we’d like to 
mail or bring to your desk today. 


Let us show you the high excitement with which this powerful 
social and sales force, Puck, carries your message to 17,797,000 
adults—plus practically every youngster—in over 7,400 
communities where 83% of all goods are bought. 


Where will YOU be next Sunday? 


\ < What fools these Mortals be!” 
~~ a 


MIC WEEKLY 


America’s Most Powerful an Cxciliug, Sales Force 


ABC CIRCULATION MARCH 31sT, 1949: 

8,375,472, INCLUDING PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 

The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 

A Hearst Publication, 63 Vesey Street, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago 
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HAlF- INDUSTRIAL COUNTIES 


Preliminary 1947 Census of Manufactures statistics show that the 127 counties with 20,000 or 


more manufacturing employees were responsible for 60% of all manufacturing establishments, 
66% of the employees, and 69% of the value added. 


The 25 counties with a minimum of $500,000,000 in value added by manufacture accounted 
7 for 39.8% of the U.S.A. total of $74.3 billions 


VALUE ADDED (IN MILLIONS) 


$4,554.3 
$973.9 $753.5 $510.2 
$526.0 ; 
£ $2,543.7 EY i a= 25 i $640.8 
ERIE co. MONROE CO. a= 24 10 BE i 
MILWAUKEE CO. new york NEW YORK hartrorD CO. 
WISCONSIN CONNECTICUT MIDDLESEX CO. 
. | MASSACHUSETTS 
sile.s $1,488.3 $559.3 $534.3 
pa? 18 WAYNE CO. ak. WORCESTER CO 
FAIRFIELD CO. 
LAKE CO. MICHIGAN CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS 
COOK CO. INDIANA $570.6 


ILLINOIS mele oy CO. Zz 
KTS QO WY Bes 
RSS a VY wey A, 


$532.2 


me E' lo PROVIDENCE CO. 
TOES R qo RHODE ISLAND 
Smee: z 
ale aN on 
) $1,169.0 


$2,024.4 


$3,485.5 
$907.5 $759.5 ‘ 
, KINGS CO. 
ay | | wew York : 
$804.6 
BALTIMORE CITY 
one ge ST.LOUIS CITY MARYLAND 
MISSOURI $1,142.7 
poll ins ESSEX CO. $882.3 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CO. 
prec ove _ a NEW YORK 
HAMILTON CO. PENNSYLVANIA HUDSON CO. 
OHIO NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA CO 
PICTOGRAPH BY PENNSYLVANIA 
MANAGEMENT Source: Bureau of the Census 
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your money matters...and matters a 
Here’s how YOUR 


>, "E" stack up! 
Pay w 
Money was the subject of our third ~O 


questionnaire in this space last month. The 
answers are tabulated here. We know pth 
they will interest you. Your answers to ae 


Quiz No. 4 will be helpful to this How are your 
outside salesmen 


Do you pay for your 
compensated? 


salesmen’s traveling 
Commission only .....18.2% and entertainment ex- 


Salary and penses? 
commission .........37.5% 


Salary only ..............33.2% 
Salary and bonus ... 9.9% 


e e RP 2% 
Here is Quiz No. 4 — “a 


Just fill in—tear off — mail to: 
Round Robin Quiz Editor, Sales Service Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


continuing study. 


Yes........86% No........14% 


J How much does your average outside 


salesman sell per year? O 
$ e 


How much does your Are these included as 
2 Based on his earnings and travel ex- average full time sales- part of his earnings? 
penses, what is the average cost per sales man earn today com- 91% 
call? pared fo five years ago? 


$.. 


% of change 46.2% up 


4 Approximately how many prospects How does your salesmen’s 

(companies) are there for your products? travel and entertainment ex- 
pense compare to five years 
ago? 


3 Approximately how many customers 
(companies) buy your products? 


% of change 41.8% up 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. ais 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. JS 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


6 for Magazines 
o> 


‘10 | and Newspapers 
fam 
per 


TOTAL billion for their copies of magazines and newspapers. 


American families last year invested more than $1.5 


TOTAL 


MAGAZINES 


MAGKZNES } 


Daily & Sunday 
NEWSPAPERS 


Daily & Sunday 
NEWSPAPERS : 


pe 


TOTAL, SPENT 
IN MILLIONS 


Source: Magazine Advertising Bureau; National Newspaper Promotion Association 


we suRE DRINK a Lot of TAXES 


Excise taxes on distilled spirits brought the government last year the tidy 
sum of $1,372,585,737, which works out to a tax on the average “fifth” 718% 
of almost two bucks. 


% INCREASE 446% 
FROM 1933 | 


1933 1934 1938 1940 1941 1942 1944 


The increases in 1942 and 1944 were “war’’ taxes. Seems as though the war will never end. 


PICTOGRAPH. BY iY O 4. 
Source: G V Freund, -the N. Y. Journa | of Commerce 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Please send remittance with order to 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


194—Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
“O.K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!” 
(Price 10c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 50c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 


Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 
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Complete Coverag 
At 16c Per Line 


Circulation A.B.C. Publishers’ 
Statement 44,397 


The TROY Market 


TROY 


PLUS 


Watervliet — Green Island 
Cohoes — Waterford 


5 Communities Within a 31/2 Mile Radius Provide 


122,000 Consumers 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


¢ THE TROY RECORD - 
- THE TIMES RECORD °- 


TROY,N. Y. 


Sturdy Display Units Carry a 


<< 


TOOL CENTER: This set-up encourages 
efficient servicing of stocks; Proto sales- 
man can make quick check, get re-order 
on tools that have’ been sold, 


Heavy Sales Load for “Proto” Tools 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


These ‘'work-horse'’ merchandisers are designed on the 
time-tested theory that the first step toward an order is to 


induce the tool user to pick up and examine the tool he is 
shopping for. Accessibility is the key to fast turnover. 


The first hardware manufacturer 
of record, Tubal-Cain, probably had 
some of his work on display. That be- 
came a hardware tradition, the manu- 
facturer’s display board for retailers, 
with an array of tools generally be- 
hind glass, hung high over the counter 
out of reach of pilferers. Now a Los 
Angeles tool company has turned the 
display board into a merchandising 
tool. Tubal-Cain wouldn’t know it. 

The Plomb Tool Company’s ver- 
sion of the display board is a separate 
board for each group of “‘Proto”’ tools. 
Thomas B. Moule, sales manager, 
calls it the “unitized display board.” 
The small dealer, carrying a limited 
line, may have two or three display 
boards, and the large dealer as many 
as he needs to form the walls for a 
big tool department. 

How many of these units are there ? 
The number varies because new 
boards are being developed for special 


74 


types of tools. The company’s sales 
outlets—wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers it serves—are greatly diversi- 
fied. ‘They include general, depart- 
ment, hardware and other stores sell- 
ing to the general public, and others 
selling chiefly to tool-buying profes- 
sionals: aviation and automotive 
workers. The units make the boards 
flexible. Each unit is a natural color 
plywood board two feet square with 
green beveled edges and information 
labels. 

The six boards in greatest demand 
show pliers, screwdrivers, punches, 
chisels, adjustable and pipe wrenches, 


——> 


SPINNER: An efficient unit is this re- 
volving display designed for aisle traffic. 
lt makes sense out cf many odd units, 
invites shopper to stop, look, handle, buy. 


five kinds of end wrenches, and socket 
wrenches. Tools are arranged in pleas- 
ing patterns in progression of sizes. 
Under each tool is the catalog number 
and size data where applicable. The 
most popular tools in the group.are 
placed in easiest reach. Some boards 
combine different kinds of tools, such 
‘as pliers and screwdrivers, for the 
dealer with limited stocks. 

These unit boards embody mer- 


urages 
sales- 
-order 


sold, 


socket 
pleas- 
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Represented Nationally 
by EDWARD PETRY 
& COMPANY 
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what Miedia facts 


are important to you? 


Whatever you want in a sales 
medium ...WGAR delivers... 
Coverage, Power, Listeners, Pro- 
grams, Market... and results! 
Be critical. Buy carefully. Compare! 


Ask any Petry man for all the facts. 


] 4 50,000 WATTS 


Cleveland 


chandising methods proved sound not 
only in the tool store, but in other 
retail lines. ‘Tool users like to handle 
tools; therefore the dealer is advised 
to place his boards where this is easy 
to do. The more accessible the tools, 
the more the sales. That has been 
proved over and over in every type 
of outlet in every part of the country. 

Proper location of boards is an im- 
portant promotional activity. Store 
trafic is a factor here, as in super 
markets. Dealers with the best experi- 
ence agree that the boards do best 
when installed on stands or tables, in 


The Dise/ 


DUAL 


With 
“EMCEE” 


aisles where there is trafic, or on 
walls where the tools can be handled. 
Second choice is on counters where 
tools are accessible to customers and 
salespeople. 

A three-side revolving stand, hold- 
ing six boards and requiring only two 
square feet of floor space, was so suc- 
cessful that the company designed a 
stand with four sides for 12 boards. 
These stands are sold to dealers at 
much less than cost. If preferred, free 
drawings are supplied. These are used 
as guides by dealers’ mechanical de- 
partments in building their own 


OCKEY 
TURNTABLE 


Fills a Widespread Need 


For continuous running, fading 
from one record to another. 


Records can be packed 
between turntables in “= 
bottom of case 

when closed. 


Dual Speed ...33%3 and 78 R.P.M. 
Plays 10” and 12” records. 


Its Many Uses Include: 

© Straight record entertainment play 
through any amplifier. 

© Playing specially recorded commentary 
and/or sound effects records to run 
with silent movies or slides. 

© Background music with voice over 
microphone. 

The Discjockey is housed neatly and 

conveniently in a 

case measuring 

Total weight 16 pounds. Unit has in- 

dividual switch controls and mixing vol- 

ume controls. 


leatherette covered 
15346" = 734" x11". 


Write for details. See your 


Photographic dealer for demonstration. 


price 99950 


MOVIE-MITE CORPORATION 


stands, chiefly from pipe and lumber. 

Proto tools are nationally adver- 
tised to professional tool users in such 
media as aviation, automotive and in- 
dustrial publications, and also to the 
public in general magazines and hobby 
publications. Farm, school, shop, 
homecraft, hardware, and jobber pub- 
lications are also used. Readership 
covers practically all types of tool 
users and dealers. 

For the dealer advertising there 
are catalogs, folders, price lists, store 
and counter signs. decalcomanias, 
newspaper mats, cuts, etc. There are 
also novelties such as book matches, 
overseas-type caps and key-ring screw- 
drivers. Motion pictures on uses and 
care of different tools are available 
for showing at meetings of profes- 
sional tool users. Tools:are packaged 
with an eye to sales appeal. 

From the company standpoint the 
display boards feature tools which 
are in greatest demand and make it 


possible to merchandise national ad- 


vertising. Special drives are feasible, 
and a different one is proposed for 
each month. During a recent month, 
for example, retailers were advised 
to feature “puller” tools. The follow- 
ing month it was suggested that 
punches and chisels be featured. 


Direct Ratio 


Statistics of company sales through- 
out the country for a number of years 
disclose a direct radio between the 
retailer’s stocks and displays and his 
sales. By making his store a tool cen- 
ter, he ties in with the national adver- 
tising story. With a dozen or more 
display boards and_ well-balanced 
stocks, the store becomes known as a 
place where the needed tool will al- 
ways be found. 

Wholesaler and jobber salesmen 
service the retailer’s display boards, 
replacing tools which have been sold 
from his stock. The boards encourage 
good servicing of stocks. Each month 
several thousand retailers receive 
“Proto Tool News,” a customer peri- 
odical containing merchandising in- 
formation, announcements of new 
tools, tool success stories, and company 
and trade personalities. 

When he is urged to put tools 
where customers can handle them, the 
retailer often is fearful of pilfering 
which runs up losses. Stocks for the 
display boards range from under $30 
to over $260 worth of tools, retail 
prices. It has been necessary to obtain 
figures on that point: Records of each 
tool stolen, for comparisons with sales, 
indicate that losses do not exceed 1“, 
while sales increases run from 50% 
to 250% because customers are al- 
lowed to handle the tools. 
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Wholesalers Losing Foothold? 
Not in the Deep Central South. This 
is the finding of Dr. Harry A. 
Mitchell, Professor of Marketing, 
The Tulane University of Louisiana. 
His book, “Wholesale Buying Centers 
for Retailers in the Deep Central 
South,” reveals these results of his 
survey of 1,300 southern retailers in 
the grocery, drug, dry goods, and 
hardware trades in a six-state area. 
Frequently 100% of dry goods bought 
is supplied by wholesalers. Retailers 
purchase 90 to 99% of groceries and 
hardware supplies from wholesalers. 
Druggists buy 70 to 80% of their 
goods from wholesalers. Included: 
lists of cities ranking highest in value 


of goods purchased and maps of - 


primary wholesale centers and their 
trading areas. For copies write: Tu- 
lane University Press, New Orleans 


18, La. 


Consumer Buying in San Jose, 
Calif.: This is the second annual 
1949 analysis of San Jose’s pattern of 
consumer demand buying habits pub- 
lished by The San Jose Mercury 
Herald and News, one of the 14 
newspapers now using the consumer 
analysis method of market survey 
originated by The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal.* Because of population changes 
and an increased 3.4% cross-section, 
45,882 families were questioned this 
year compared with 32,969 in 1948. 
52.5% of families returned their ques- 
tionnaires. Send requests for copies of 
the study to The San Jose Mercury 
Herald and News, San Jose, Calif. 


Candy: It’s a high profit (25- 
30% ) impulse item for grocery stores, 
according to a merchandising survey 
conducted by Grocer-Graphic among 
150 chain and independent grocers in 
the New York Metropolitan Area, to 
determine merchandising policies and 
resultant candy sales of grocery stores 
in this market. Detailed are number 
of grocery stores (78%) that carry 
candy; principal factors responsible 


* See “Are You ‘National’ If Big Holes 
Exist in Your Distribution Pattern?” Page 
80, August 1 issue of SM. 
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for high candy volume; number of 
brands carried, sources of supply; 
what grocers want in promotional 
aids from manufacturers to acheve 
dollar volume. For copies of the re- 
port write Grocer-Graphic, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Building Products Market: 
American Lumberman §& Building 
Products Merchandiser has checked 
building products dealers’ selling 
practices, to give building products 
manufacturers and wholesalers a re- 
view of their present market. Find- 
ings on 1,358 survey forms tabulated 


PEORIArea 


$446,774,000 - 
Retail 
Sales 


in a Series — 
Metropolitan 
Peoria’s Major 


Second Largest Corn Refining 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Daily Capacity — 60,000 bu. Corn ; 
1300 Employes $4,000,000 Payroll — 


in 15 regions during convention ses- 
sions, representing 20 to 40% of 
dealers in attendance: Consumer mar- 
ket is their best market . . . annual 
volume has increased: 47% between 
$150,000 and $500,000 . . . 67% 
carry larger inventories . 39% 
spend less than % of 1% a year on 
advertising, 31% from % to 1%, 
19% from 1 to 1%4%, and only 11% 
spend over 114%. Dealers’ greatest 
need: help from manufacturers in de- 
veloping merchandising and advertis- 
ing programs. Report is available 
from the magazine, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, III. 
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“Schedule 


Plant in the World 


Industries 


JOURNAL: STAR - 


: ee National Representatives » WARD-GRIFFITH CO. INC.. Offices in Principal Citles ; 


TEST CITY U.S.A.» 


Win for your product the influence 
and good will of the 20,000 County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Exten- 
sion Leaders and Soil Conserva- 
tionists who read Better Farming 
Methods every month. 


Getter 
FARMING 
METHODS 


Business Magazine 
for Leaders 
Who TRAIN and 
ADVISE Farmers 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Reach 11 , 
Can You | IMlinois 


People In Centra 


McLEAN COUNTY — 


$117,084,000 total 

annual spendable 

income. A per capita 
income of $1,541.00.* 


1 *Copr. 1949. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
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Over a Century of Community Service 


% GREE. oi, es 
REPRESENTED NATIONALE 
a i st 


HATS OFF TO THESE SALES ORGANIZATIONS! 


For the first half or the second quarter, sales 
gains were the exception rather than the rule, and 
yet many sales departments succeeded in going 
counter to the trend. Congratulations to their sales 


officers and men! 


The following is a list of companies whose earn- 
ing reports released to the press between July 20 
and August | showed sales gains over similar 1948 
periods. Many corporate reports show earnings 
only, not sales, and the sales departments of such 
profit-gaining companies are automatically ex- 
cluded from recognition. In practically all cases the 


period covered ends with June 30. 


Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Air Reduction Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 
Capital Airlines 

Cluett, Peabody and Co. 


E. |. DuPont de Nemours Co. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 
Goebel Brewing Co. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Hussman Refrigerator Co. 
Jewel Tea Co. 

Life Savers Corp. 

Liggett & Myers 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Motorola, Inc. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sharp and Dohme, Inc. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Time, Inc. 

United Air Lines 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


Co. 


1949 Sales 
$53,110,504 
46,898,477 
86,758,181 
9,230,407 
2,415,956 
42,252,067 
498 337,831 
10,785,409 
801,756,516 
240,381,373 


1,595,349,652 


13,134,269 
59,846,542 
7,801,664 
89,183,410 
6,816,877 
274,210,000 
29,700,950 
79,347,108 
33,822,368 
99,717,073 
150,463,647 
8,500,000 
140,352,496 
37,682,468 
124,508,285 
66,682,900 
42,808,852 
38,121,874 
35,043,452 


1948 Sales 
$27,386,344 
45,698,329 
76,748,422 
8,225,159 
2,269,000 
41,324,126 
457,061,050 
10,450,527 
772,761,792 
224,567,402 


1,145,554,234 


10,481,843 
58,990,466 
7,741,564 
79,504,588 
6,183,591 
267,075,000 
24,569,353 
78,739,148 
26,918,540 
89,175,353 
144,946,886 
8,400,000 
133,045,128 
33,274,961 
92,503,974 
64,705,000 
35,797,497 
37,387,751 
29,175,400 


Period 
Covered 


6 months 
6 months 
3 months 
6 months 
June 

6 months 


6 months 


24 weeks 


6 months 
6 months 
3 months 


6 months 


12 months 


6 months 


28 weeks 


months 
months 


months 


6 

6 

6 

6 months 
6 months 

3 months 

& months 
2nd quarter 
6 months 
12 months 
2nd quarter 
6 months 
2nd quarter 


3 months 


6 months 
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Beginning Feb. 1950 


the only magazine edited exclusively 


for Young Mr. & Mrs. goes to 


12 


ISSUES 
A YEAR! 


L 2 BIG FALL ISSUES: Sept.-Oct. on sale Sept. 1 


ws your business 7 


® Spirals up...spirals down...cycles...trends. 
Sure, young Mr. & Mrs. are aware of economic con- 
ditions. But their first interest today is in their new- 
found home... in furnishing it now, from the wel- 
come mat on in! 

Fact is, America’s new generation of young home- 
makers have kept us so busy bird-dogging their 


AUGUST 15, 1949 


Pasivess (3 £0 / thanks... 


Nov.-Dec. on sale Nov. 1 


thousand-and-one needs, we’re doing the logical 


thing—going toa full monthly schedule of 12 issues 
a year... beginning Feb. 1950. 
Yes, business is good when you tell your story to 


the right people... in the right place... LIVING 
FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS. 


A Street & Smith Publication 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
New York * Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 
Boston * Cleveland ¢ Atlanta 
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YOU'LL FIND 
CHEMICALS FOR 
EVERYTHING FROM 

FERTILIZERS TO 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


UL 


OL 


Shop Talk 
 OPD | | 


= @ The whole week's round-up of Chem- 
ical News = 


@ 5000-6000 Quotations An open letter to 
® 2957 Pages of Chemicals Advertising 
last year = 
NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY ~ Mr. Robert R. Young, Chairman, 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY z Executive Council, Federation for Railway Progress | 
os ‘ed we send ven Hy | copy of = Washington, D. C. 
(ABC) a 
| Dear Mr. Young: 
Oil, Paint an § eipes | | 
Every time I go through Grand Central Station and see trains 
I 1 Ke or ter | posted for “Buffalo, Elkhart, Chicago, San Francisco,” (or Los *An- 
; a p | geles, as the case may be), I remember the rumpus you kicked up 
about the hogs. 
For Chemicals Buyers = | 
The Market Authority since 1871 | If you’re looking for a challenging copy theme for another series of 
Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. advertisements designed to focus attention on something else the rail- 
59 John Street, New York 7 roads could do to improve service to the traveling public, here you are: 
@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 
he ty gp amar pnd a aera Let’s try to do something in behalf of the abused traveler whose 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. | destination requires him to transfer from one road to another in 
. Chicago. The antediluvian terminal facilities in Chicago are a monkey 
puzzle even to a seasoned tripper. Let’s see . . . there’s the Union 
Station ... and the LaSalle Street Station . . . and the Dearborn 
Street Station . .. and the Northwestern Station ... and the 12th 
Street Station . .. where were we? 

Oh yes! About that traveler. Suppose Mrs. Rosa Ravelli, who lives 
in the Bronx, decides to take her two youngsters and go off for a visit 
to her sister-in-law who lives in Springfield, Illinois. Rosa can count 
on the fingers of one hand the times she’s made any railroad trip over 
300 miles, and have a couple fingers left over. She is innocent of any 
differences between, let us say, the Pennsylvania and the New York 

SALES MEETINGS Central. She wanders into Grand Central Station and asks for tickets 
Sales meetings individually plan- to Springfield. You and I both know what she’ll get: She will come 
ned to suit your requirements out with transport to Chicago via the New York Central, plus a 
and fit your budget—all-inclusive hitch of ticket on the Alton. That means she arrives at LaSalle Street 
soon determined in advance! and, if she ever finds her way, will go out at the Union Station. 
e Reasonable prices 
. -ading ony 7 vr remem I sincerely doubt if any ticket agent is going to think long enough 
Citta chat of Rosa and her baggage and her kids to come up with the sane sug- 
a gestion that she take the Pennsylvania out of New York because it 
" cine Yo aia aa will bring her into the Union terminal in Chicago and thus avoid the 
Py Ra ee woe contusion and expense ot changing stations. 
. ee subways, park- Furthermore, when Rosa gets her N.Y.C. ticket, there will be no 
Oe ae instruction of any kind to help her. Why in the name of good old- 
Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. tashioned consideration for a buyer doesn’t the ticket jacket say “You 
McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. will arrive at the LaSalle Street Station. Your connecting train de- 
No obligation, of course. parts from the Union Station. To get to the Union Station you do 
HOTEL tea. 
A trading of courtesies between all the roads that use Chicago 
Frank L. Andrews terminals, on this business of doing what’s best for the customer, 
President would mean the loss of some business, every day, by each individual 
34th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y.1,N.Y. road, to a competing road. But it would level out in a year’s time, and 
_the dividend would come in vastly increased good-will from the 
SALES MANAGEMENTE AUG 
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traveling public once the customers realize that the roads are making 
a real effort to deliver customer convenience and to make railroad 
travel as effortless as possible. 


Since the railroads are stuck with a multiple-station- setup in Chicago, 
and since change of stations is often unavoidable, isn't it time they made 
a concerted effort to place simple instruction booklets on all Chicago- 
bound trains to tell people what roads come in where, and to explain 
about iaxis, other local transportation (many can't afford taxis), and the 
services offered by Mr. Parmelee? 


Only this week I was able to show some confused Middle-West- 
erners who were on a Chicago-Washington-New York-Boston-New 
York-Chicago itinerary how they could go out of Penn Station to 
Boston (because they were staying on Long Island), but return to 
Grand Central from Boston because they were going out on the Pace 


Maker. 


They just registered surprise, thanked me for the information, and 
ended up with the query, ‘““Why didn’t they tell us this in Chicago? 
Doesn’t the New York Central speak to the New Haven?” 


It all adds up to nice service when the Central rolls out the carpet 
for the Twentieth Century Limited and tells you you can telephone to 
anyone, anywhere, from the moving train, between New York and 
Buffalo. Advertisements describing the new astra-dome trains on the 
Milwaukee, or the delicious food on the Super-Chief, make good 
reading and do a fine job of window-dressing for the roads involved. 
But those trains are for the “carriage trade” that has money to spend. 
I’m thinking of the mass market for railroad travel . . . the thousands 
and thousands of folks who must travel by day coach, whose travel 
experience is bounded on the one side by the Subway run to Coney 
Island, and on the other, by a week-end trek to Worcester to see the 
old folks (or the equivalents in cities other than New York). 


It’s perhaps corny to point out, again, that competition isn’t really 
between the railroads themselves, but with other types of transporta- 
tion, notably private car and air service. The gas and oil companies 
are hammering harder and harder on courteous, helpful road-side 
service, free maps, clean toilets, free air, fast greasing and forty other 
things. The air lines have built—and are maintaining—a deserved 
reputation for anticipating customer wants and creating new services 
that provide customer satisfaction. 


There are, of course, some exceptions, but generally speaking the 
railroads still look upon passenger business as nuisance business and 
many of them succeed only too well in communicating that attitude to 
the traveling public. If this situation is to be changed, it will have to 
start with a change of attitude at the top of railroad management, and 
then be made to penetrate down through the ranks where there is such 
a complete lack of sales-consciousness. (I’ve often wondered why this 
idea doesn’t register within the ranks of railroad unions and cause 
them to do some sales training on their own accounts, for all those 


who meet the public. Idea: more business, more jobs, more stable 
employment. ) 


These considerations are perhaps the largest common denominator 
of the railroad passenger problem. The lack of an intelligent approach 
to the untidy geography of the Chicago terminals is only a phase of it. 


As for me: | was stuck out on the prairie over the Decoration Day 
week-end. My railroad ticket called for a change of stations in Chicago. 
Nuts!" | said fo myself. And | hauled out my air travel credit card, 
called American Airlines, and flew into the Cicero airport where | 
walked only a few hundred feet to the New York-bound General. They 


checked my baggage straight through and | had a refreshing glass of ~ 


iced coffee at the airport between planes. 


A. R. HAHN 
Mancging Editor 
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Promote YOUR 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


AUTOMATICALLY 


30 


2" x 2" 
color 
slides 

are 
magnified 
upon the 

large 

ADmatic 

cabinet 


screen 


ADMATIC automatically exhibits sharp, clear 
pictures or copy messages every six seconds even 
under bright over-head lights. Fool-proof, long 
life, sensibly priced. A ‘‘Natural’’ for point-of- 
sale promotion. Synchronized sound attachment 
available. Write for circu.ar and price. 


ADMATIC PROJECTOR COMPANY 
111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
ADMATIC OF CANADA, 69 York St., Toronto 


You get 
selling power 
from this 
chain reaction 


From teachers to their 
26,000,000 pupils . . . to 

parents . . . to the community, 
what teacher says 

and does influences 

thinking and buying 

everywhere in America. 


Ask fer new booklet on_ this 
great influence market and 

how to reach it. Write to 
Georgia C. Rawson, Manager. 


44 MAGAZINES 786,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


307 N. MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


It took lots of patience, lots of proof-of-performance, to 
start a definite trend toward the use of high-compression 
farm machines. The groundwork done, the company is now 
concentrating on making the dealer a better business man. 


FILMS FOR FARMERS: Ethyl Corp. maintains a library of 16-mm sound films which dealers 
may use without charge. They deal with such earthy and practical subjects as soil conser- 
vation, farm chemurgy, farm machinery maintenance. These stills are from ‘Pattern for 
Progress,'’ which tells the story, in terms of one typical farm family, of what the develop- 
ment of mechanical power has meant to those who make their living from the land. 
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Research, Education, Service: Ethyl's 
Formula for Expanding Its Farm Market 


With more high-compression gaso- 
line tractors on American farms than 
ever before, the farm market obyj- 
ously is of importance to Ethyl Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of “Ethyl” 
antiknock compound. Most of the 
Nation’s oil refiners add “Ethyl” anti- 
knock compound to their gasolines to 
raise the antiknock quality, or octane 
number, of those fuels. 

The very considerable advance in 
the use of gasoline high-compression 
engines in tractors during the past 15 
years can be credited, in part, to the 
consistent and vigorous efforts of 
Ethyl’s Sales Department. 

To gain acceptance of the idea that 
compression engines in farm machines 
would afford the farmer more power 
and economy for his gasoline dollar, Oly 
Ethyl began almost 20 years ago to 
convert distillate-burning tractors to 
the high-compression type. Company (73° 
engineers demonstrated the superiority 
of the latter whenever opportunity 
arose. The first commercial gasoline 
tractor made its appearance on the 
market in the mid-Thirties. One after 
another, manufacturers made _high- 
compression models; today eight out 
of every ten tractors use gasoline as 
fuel. 

Through the years, Ethyl has con- 
ducted farm engine research, and has 
worked closely with refiners and trac- 
tor manufacturers and dealers. It also 
has worked closely with educators in 


t- 
i 
the agricultural field, and with 
farmers. The pattern of approach has 
been varied with the time and the 
need. For instarfce, the company 1s 
now directing more of its efforts to 


tow! 


the dealer than directly to the farmer. 


Survey Results 


That the farmer is “sold’’ on the 
gasoline-powered tractor was clearly 
demonstrated by results in a nation- 
wide survey conducted by Opinion 
Research Corporation for Ethyl in 
March, 1946. Since neither inter- 


viewers nor the farmers questioned if 
knew the identity of the sponsors of " 
the survey, its findings can be ac in 
cepted as impartial and accurate. In A 


addition to the high percentage of 
gasoline-powered tractors (eight out 
of ten) mentioned above, it was dis- 
covered that one out of ten high com- 
pression tractors was converted from 
a low compression model; that hal 
of all tractors in use were over six 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Y FAR THE EASIEST ROUTE to Stockton is via ABC. 


LL ROADS ON THE COAST lead to ABC markets. 


at, Olympia, capitol of Washington, is just one of 42 Coast For BMB proves that 78% of the radio families in this 
7 towns where ABC has 50% or better BMB penetration California canning center are consistent ABC listeners. 
on (73% of its radio families are regular ABC fans). Inside AND outside, you get all the towns on ABC. 
ity 
ity 
: On th 
the t t 
sa n the coas 
h- 
« 
ut 
you cant get away from 


ABG 


FOR COVERAGE... ABC’s booming Pacific network 
delivers 228,000 watts of power—49,250 more than the 
second-place network. This power spells coverage — 
p tee Pe og ABC primary service area (BMB 50% or better) covers 
7 a Tn. bee ees 96.7% of all Pacific Coast radio homes. And ABC’s 
Coast Hooper for 1948 was up 9% or better both day 
and night. 


FOR COST...a half hour on ABC’s full 22-station Pacific 
Tay network costs only $1,228.50. Yet you can buy as few 


as 5 stations for testing or concentration. And ABC 


Cc. 
CALIFORNIA 


ANT MISS THE WAY to Ventura on your sales map is famous for the kind of audience-building promotion 


if you study BMB figures. They show 72%.of this sea- that helps slice the cost-per-listener. 

side oil center’s radio families are regular ABC tuner- 

inners. So if you’re mapping a Coast campaign, let an Whether you’re on a coast network 
ABC representative help you find the right road. or intend to be—talk to ABC 


New York: 7 West 66th St. - TRafalgar 3-7000—Detrorr: 1700 Stroh Bldg. - CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
DElaware 1900—Los ANGELEs: 6363 Sunset Blvd. - HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + EXbrook 2-6544 


AB PACIFIC NETWORK 
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years old ( Nearly one-third were pur- 
chased second-hand); that 34% of 
tractor owners and 41% of non- 
owners planned to buy new tractors 
in the next 18 months; that most pros- 
pective buyers wanted engines de- 
signed for gasoline. 

One fact which surprised Ethyl, 
and which has had some influence on 
the company’s sales promotional ac- 
tivities, is that fuel cost is not a major 
factor in the farmer’s selection of 
future tractors. Rather, the farmers 
were impressed by the convenience, 
power and economy of gasoline, as 
against distillates. This and other re- 
sults of the opinion poll have been 
shared with both dealers and manu- 
facturers, to aid them in their mer- 
chandising programs. 

Though there are now three mil- 
lion tractors in use on United States 
farms, the figure in 1930 was only 
925,000, and practically all of those 
were designed to burn distillate fuels 
of low antiknock quality. At that 
time, George Krieger, an Ethyl en- 
gineer, and some of his associates set 
out to show farmers the benefits of 


high-compression engines. ‘Tractor 
manufacturers were harder to con- 
vince than were the farmers them- 


selves, believing that the compara- 
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tively low cost of distillate fuels 
would keep their use in the forefront. 
At first Ethyl engineers limited their 
missionary work to talk—to oil com- 
panies, parts manufacturers, agricul- 
tural school instructors and students, 
farm editors, and, finally, to farmers. 
The missionaries found a readier audi- 
ence in 1933, when the company be- 
gan to market an “Ethyl” antiknock 
compound for use in regular grade 
gasoline. This reduced the differential 
in prices of distillates and such gaso- 
line. 


Conversion Project 


In 1934 Engineer Krieger and his 
co-workers gave the farm world a 
practical demonstration of what high- 
compression gasoline tractors would 
mean. They went to the farm of Clar- 
ence Dauberman, Kane County, IIL, 
and converted his tractor to high com- 
pression as part of a special demon- 
stration. A comparison of the per- 
formance of the tractor on gasoline, 
as against distillate, brought the many 
advantages of high compression to the 
fore. Farmers now give many reasons 
for their preference for gasoline as a 
tractor fuel: more power, smoother 
operation, greater flexibility, quick 


(Period ending Dec. 31, 1948) 


% 


Circulation 3,031 ,83 


convenience, 


fuel, 


starting, cleaner 
fewer repairs. 

Reactions of farmers who witnessed 
the demonstration on the Dauberman 
farm, and ensuing reports, influenced 
the Oliver Corp. and the Minne 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Co 
to bring out high-compression tractors 
the following year. Today all tractor 
manufacturers in this country produce 
such models. 

Ethyl Corporation uses many} 
means to encourage owners of tractor 
which still burn distillate fuels to (a) 
purchase a new gasoline tractor, 0! 
(b) have their dealers convert thei! 
present machines to high compression 
The message of high compression 1 
spread through demonstration meet 
ings, motion pictures and slide films 
booklets and literature. Ethyl work 
directly and individually with the 
farmer, but current emphasis is on tht 
dealer, the “consulting engineer” t# 
farmers in his locality. To a large ex 
tent, efforts are concentrated in th 
Middle West, where 60% of th 
Nation’s farm operations are centereé 

The company’s services to farm m4 
chinery and petroleum industries at 
handled through the Agricultural See 
tion of the Technical Service Divi 
sion, which has headquarters at th 
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Ethyl Corporation Research Labora- 
tories in Detroit, and through a staff 
or tractor engineers working out of 
regional sales offices. 

Members of the Agricultural Sec- 
tion regularly confer with farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers on fuel quality 
trends so that the makers may be 
guided in the production of engines 
to best utilize the fuels that are avail- 
able, and in the design of engines to 
fully utilize possible future fuels. Re- 
search is conducted on a cooperative 
basis with farm machinery manufac- 
turers and refiners, both at the Ethyl 
Laboratories and in the research 
plants of the others. The Section also 
assists oil companies and tractor man- 
ufacturers by suggesting sales promo- 
tional ideas for their use. 

In recent years, as farmers have 
accepted the more efficient high com- 
pression tractor, Ethyl’s major effort 
has been directed at the dealer. This 
is accomplished chiefly through ad- 
vertising in publications read by farm 
equipment dealers, the chief ones 
being: Farm Equipment Retailing; 
Implement & Tractor; Farm Imple- 
ment News. Regional publications, 
such as the West Coast Implement & 
Record, also are used. Batten, Barton, 


MONUMENT TO PROGRESS: 
When Ethyl engineers sought to 
make the first practical demon- 
stration of a high compression 
Farmer 


gasoline tractor, it was 


Clarence Dauberman of Kane 
Co., Ill., who egreed to partici- 


pate by allowing his old tractor 


HIGH COMPRESSION TRACTORS 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


TO GIVE RECOGNITION TC 


to be converted. 


Seven years 
later the illinois Agricultural TO 
Assn. and the Kane Co. Farm 


Bureau 
plaque for his contribution to 


agriculture. 


ma 


n there 


honored him with a 


in the 


Yep, that's Dauber- 
photograph. 


CLARENCE L. DAUBERMAN 
AND THE CONTRIBUTION HE MADE 
AGRICULTURE 
THIS MARKER IS PRESENTED BY THE 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTUR L ASSOCIATION 
AND THE KANE COUNTY FARM BURE AU 
JULY 31, 1941 
IT WAS ON THIS FARM JULY 31,1934, THAT HE 
CONVERTED HIS TRACTOR TO HIGH COMPRESSION 


HE IS A PIONEER IN THIS, - A MAJOR 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is the adver- 
tising agency. 

Current copy in such publications 
is of the case-history type, with illus- 
trations showing farmers, whose 


DEVELOPMENT IN FARM MECHANIZATION 
ee 


_—wente ring@ 


names and addresses are given, and 
pictures of their machines (brand 
names also given) in use out in the 
field. Another recent theme concerns 
the dealer—again using photographs 
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TEST BEFORE YOU JUMP! 


Before you launch a new product—or a new sales appeal — 
it’s best to test it first. The South Bend market is nationally 
known as “Test Town, U.S.A.” It gives you a perfect cross- 
section of America’s industrial-agricultural structure, con- 
trolled distribution, and freedom from competing newspaper 
circulation. One newspaper — and only one — covers this 
great test market to saturation. Write for free market data 


book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


ee 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


South Mend | 
Cribune 


{SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 
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Plate late ? 


em 
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That closing date could have been made with time 
to spare with the speed of Air Express. This super- 
fast, convenient service puts any U.S. point only a 
matter of hours away. 

But the world’s fastest way to ship or receive is 
more than just a convenience in a crisis. Up-and- 
coming engravers, publishers, and ad men use the 
speed of Air Express for cuts, mats and printed 
matter before things get strenuous—and have more 
time to do a better job. Use it regularly, and relax! 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Salesmen’s training films (24 lbs.) go 600 miles for $4.42. 
Dealer portfolios (8 lbs.) go 1200 miles for $3.19. 
(Includes around-the-clock, door-to-door service.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. You get a 
receipt for every shipment and delivery is proved by sig- 
nature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. And specify “Air Express 


delivery”’ on orders. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


. >. - abs , 
‘ ¢- 4 


~ 
AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


of the man, his place of business, and 
a brief summary of his career. 
Another form of assistance to deal- 
ers is films, showings of which are 
arranged at dealer association meet- 
ings. In several recent years, Ethyl 
has, in cooperation with the National 
Retail Farm Equipment Association, 


| produced films exclusively for dealers, 


Such 16-mm. sound, black-and-white 


films as “The Road Ahead,” “The 


Job Ahead,” “Looking Forward,” and 
“Pattern for Progress,” show the 
farm equipment dealer how he can 
increase his sales and service to the 


| tarmer. 


The duties of tractor engineers, 
who work out of regional sales offices, 
are varied. These men do not sup- 
plant, but rather supplement, activi- 
ties of Ethyl’s staff of field representa- 


| tives. They might be termed trouble- 


shooters since they often are called 
upon to help solve technical problems 
arising in actual tractor usage. They 
attend farm meetings, dealer meetings, 


| and meetings of agricultural engineer- 


ing departments of agricultural col- 
leges, at which they sometimes read 
technical papers or make talks. 


QUESTIONS FARMERS ARE ASKING 
ABOUT HIGH COMPRESSION 


Page 

1. What is meant by “high compression”” 4 
2. What are the advantages of a high 

compression engine? 5 
3. How does high compression give more 

meer. 4. ; ; 6 
4. Why does a high compression tractor 

require gasoline’ Pig ‘ 9 
5. What other advantages does gasoline 

offer? : 10 
6. What is the economy of a high 

compression tractor? 12 
7. Who makes high compression 

tractors? . . ine ; a 
8. Can | convert my tractor engine 

to high compression” ; os 
$. Why is now the time to do something 

about high compression” 15 


3 


A B C'S: Contents page from a promotion 
primer, sponsored by Ethyl, shows how com- 
information. 


pany simplifies educational 
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Running like a thread through 
Ethyl’s farm program is adherence 
to the policy of helping farmers, not 
necessarily directly, but through deal- 
es, tractor manufacturers, and oil 
companies. Literature, such as “How 
to Get More Tractor Power,” a 10- 
page, illustrated booklet, is distributed 
through oil companies. During the 
war, almost two million copies of 
“Wartime Tractors,” a booklet which 
told farmers how to make their trac- 
tors work harder and last longer, 
were distributed through Ethyl’s own 
organization, and by oil companies 
and farm machine manufacturers. 
Wall charts, printed in eight colors, 
on “Factors Affecting Engine Per- 
formance” and ‘Converting Gasoline 
Energy Into Power,’ have been 
widely distributed through farm ma- 
chinery dealers and _ agricultural 
schools and colleges. 


Dealers’ Meetings 


Service to dealers is facilitated, to 
a considerable degree, by the gregari- 
ousness of dealers. They have their 
own association and through it hold 
many meetings for their organizations. 
As an instance, approximately 18,000 
of the 20,000 dealers in this field are 
members of the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association. In addition to 
their big annual convention, members 
hold regional meetings in some 35 or 
36 states. Each film Ethyl has pro- 
duced for dealers, through showings 
at the national convention and_re- 
gional meetings, has thus enjoyed a 
total audience of nearly 35,000. 

Each year approximately half a 
million new tractors go into opera- 
tion. Since obsolescence is at a slowér 
rate than that, the number in use on 
American farms is rising. The number 
has increased 59% since 1941. More- 
over, tractors are now working 20% 
more hours per year than before the 
war. 

At present there are four or 
five states which do not refund the 
state gasoline road tax on gasoline to 
farmers. This greatly cuts down on 
the use of high-compression tractors in 
those states. Louisiana and Arkansas 
recently repealed such a law. Even- 
tually, other states probably will re- 
move the restriction. When that 
happens, mechanized farming can be 
expected to advance at a faster rate 
than in the past. Mechanized farming 
Is certain to gain more adherents, 
throughout the world, as a means of 
helping to increase the world’s food 
supply. As missionaries who did much 
to start the ball rolling, Ethyl Cor- 
poration will continue its efforts to 
emphasize the obvious benefits of high- 
compression gasoline tractors. 
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eM-@ your salesmen’s 


Ayah... cut your selling cost 


If you sell industrial products, each call a salesman makes 
costs you from $7.50 to $10. At that rate your problem is to 
get your salesmen to spend more of their time with the 
ready-to-buy prospects. 

How do you find those prospects? By making it easier for 
them to find you. Here’s how Sweet’s helps you do that: (1) 
By distributing your catalog to the hand-picked organiza- 
tions and individuals who represent the bulk of buying power 
in your market. (2) By keeping your catalog constantly at the 
finger-tips of those people so they can refer to it at the time 
they are ready to buy. (3) By acting as consultants in the de- 
signing of the right kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. Catalog 
preparation, printing, filing and distribution averages less 
than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man show you exactly 
how this service works? 


ees 


CATALOG SERVICE 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he’s ready to buy 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Designing to Sell 


CARPET OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN: The high and low looped 
texture is achieved by a new process. A specially treated back 
greatly improves tuft bind and ravel resistance and reduces dan- 
ger of snagging. Creation of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


i ( WO eines DECORATOR'S PIECE: The "Brittany" television receiver intro- 
iii ‘} me duced by The Magnavox Co. has a cabinet of the traditional 
— corner cupboard design. The |6-inch tube set also features the 

Magnascope 150-inch screen and the 12-inch Magnavox speaker. 


STREAMLINED APPLIANCE: The 
new General Electric automatic 
toaster has a one-piece chrome- 
plated shell. A snap-in crumb tray 
makes cleaning thorough, and easy. 


NOVEL UNIT: Latest model in the 
refrigerator line of General Air 
Conditioning Corp. has a super- 
heterodyne radio mounted in the 
door. It was designed for use in 
apartments, motels and trailers. 


FORBES facilities can meet 
unusual demands...See 
other side for International 
Harvester case history. 


1949 Calendara 


4-WAYS for 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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INDUST L POWER 


Facilities and skill acquired through nearly 90 years’ 
service to American industries enables Forbes to 
meet client demands—large and small, regular and 
unusual. For example, these four 1949 International 
Harvester calendars—all different in purpose, in 
concept and in execution: 


¢ Giant Industrial Pictorial 

¢ General use 6-page Pictorial 
@ Utility 3-months-to-a-leaf 
Human Interest Safety Pictorial 


Forbes can produce a calendar for you which will 
be entirely YOURS, to present YOUR story YOUR way. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


% 
SHWASHING MACHINES 


ECONOMICS LAMOAATORY INC 
SPECIALISTS IM FOR UTENSIL SANITATIO 


igtnwe 


PAN DA 
SOILM/ 


SEEING IS BELIEVING: More effective than thousands of words, the automatic kitchen 
mechanic revealed, in a few minutes’ time, the details of modern techniques for institutional 
dishwashing. In the photo: E. B. Osborn (third from left), general manager of Economics 
Laboratory, and five kitchen engineers who acted as attendants at the Nationa! Restaurant Show. 


Lilliputian Dishwasher 


Goes on the Road for Soilax 


A scale-model (1-4) demonstrating efficient ‘“dishroom engineer- 
ing” developed by Economics Laboratory, Inc., in consultation with 
Gardner Displays, will follow its National Restaurant Show debut 
with showings at other institutional conventions the country over 
as a device for promoting the sale of Soilax, a detergent for use in 
large-scale mechanical dish- and silverware-washing operations. 

The model set-up is power-operated, with miniatures of dishes, 
silverware and glassware which are actually washed and dried 
before exhibit audiences. In an area approximately 6’ x 4’, the 
stainless steel model includes a pre-flush device, a dishwashing unit, 
a brush glass machine, silver soak sinks, and an electronic com- 
pound feeder. 
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. 
CLOUDY GLASSES ... 
brilliant polish after whooshing through 


. turn to a 


the brush glass machine that is part of 
the model dish-washing setup. Although 
Economics Laboratory does not manu- 
facture any kitchen equipment except 
the electronic compound feeder, it feels 
that the operating model gives form 
and meaning to the service the com- 


pany offers to users of its compounds. 


COMPLETE UNIT: It's only 6' x 4’. Con- 
cealed in tanks under the model was 
supply of hot and cold running water 
which was delivered through tiny faucets 
at the turn of a miniature spigot. Unit 
carried trays of dishware through a 
spray of water and detergent into a 
lively 180-degree water rinse on a con- 


veyor belt system. Dishes were air-dried. 
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An NBC study in which original survey material was col- 


lated with facts from other sources develops some signifi- 


cant figures revealing the 
by children in determining 


That adult products can be sqjd to 
children is by no means a new dis- 
covery. At the turn of the century, 
cigarette packages contained pictures 
of Christy Mathewson, Cy Young 
and other baseball heroes, which boys 
demanded from their papas. ~ 

Children have always influenced 
the family pocketbook and the influ- 
ence is not comprehended by mere 
youthful insistence on this soup, that 
dessert, such-and-such candy bar. This 
article deals with children’s direct in- 
fluence, on the family budget, their 
own expenditures and the influence, 
in turn of broadcast programs on 
children. 

Although children’s influence on 
family pocketbooks, on face, is great, 
until recently there had been little 
effort to measure it. A few years ago, 
as debate raged in parent-teachers 
associations on the effects of radio, 
movies and comics, the broadcasters 
became more keenly aware of the 
magnitude of their youthful audiences. 
They were always taking surveys any- 
way and so examined the youth mar- 
ket. National Broadcasting Co. espe- 
cially explored the subject. 
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extent of influence wielded 
what brand shall be bought. 


NBC’s compilation of research, 
partly original and partly by others, 
arrived at these generalizations, some 
of which may be depressingly obvious 
to any parent: 


1. Juveniles do influence their 
parents’ purchases. It is especially so 
with grocery products, soft drinks, 
candy, radios and phonographs. 


2. Children have allowances and 


earnings and so are direct customers 
—big ones—of the movies, and the 
sellers of candy, soft drinks, books, 
records, school supplies, cosmetics and 
other things. 


3. Children are 


conscious. 


4. Radios and newspapers and 
now TV are part of the culture of the 
children’s world. 


The NBC survey documented all 
these conclusions. The network made 
the usual type of sample survey ex- 
cept that it questioned children. An- 
swers were subsequently checked with 
parents. As to childrens’ influence: 


Mothers of 79.8% of the 8- to 


highly brand 


14-year-olds let the children decide 
which soft drinks were to go into the 


icebox; 76.9% were influenced in 
their candy purchases. 

Almost 50% of the children were 
found to “greatly” influence the 
choice of desserts and almost 40% had 
“some” influence. To anybody pic- 
turing a family dinner with children, 
the results of that question may seem 
almost painfully predictable. 


Radio's Influence 
NBC checked children’s favorite 


cereals. and also their favorites among 
radio programs sponsored by cereal 
manufacturers. The relationship be- 
tween the two was pretty high, but 
not so high as to suggest that children 
simply lacked independent criteria for 
judging programs and food. 

There is less reason to expect chil- 
dren to boss the selection of tooth- 
paste. The NBC survey, covering 8- 
to 14-year-olds, asked which brand 
was used and which was preferred. 
Running through nine major brands, 
the percentages for use and for prefer- 
ence scarcely varied. This merely 
showed that the children were con- 
tented with what they had been given 
and not that their contentment re- 
flected influence. There was a second 
check: the presence in the medicine 
chest of additional toothpastes for 
other members of the family. Around 
35% of the contented children re- 
ported other toothpastes, which sug- 
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WHEN you look inside California, you see plenty. 
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gested that children’s selections did 
not merely echo their parents. 

Girls, it was found, boss their 
mothers in selecting toilet soap, to 
which boys are indifferent. Available 
research material on this product 
covers only teenagers. On the pur- 
chase of radios and other durable 
products, again, only teenagers were 
questioned. Here little more than the 
children’s claims could be tallied. In 
each case the claims were high. 

The research workers, it will be 
noticed, sought information on chil- 
dren’s influence with respect only to 
specified products. They did not also 


ask, “Are there any other products 
whose purchase you influenced?” or 
“What else did you make your mother 
buy in the last month?” This type of 
question might show that children’s 
influence covers a wider range of 
products than is supposed. 


Spending Money 


As NBC figures it out, urban chil- 
dren from 8 through 14 had average 
allowances of 83 cents and additional 
earnings of 74 cents, making a total 
of $1.57. Some of this had to be ex- 
‘pended, to be sure, on such fixed 


ne 


is outstripping 
its market __ 
POPULATION OF THE 


MOUNTAIN WEST 
IS UP 5.5% 


roximately—Since Jan 48 


Vm CIRCULATION OF THE 


» DESERET NEWS 


IS UP 109.7% 


Jan. ‘48 to June 30, ‘49 


BAN ic i 
~ - 


The Mountain West is growing at a good clip. The 
Deseret News is growing at a truly astonishing rate. 


This is not just a quick sprint—it’s a steady, con- 
tinuing gain that’s on a sound basis 


A better newspaper—with new features that read- 
ers like! That's why The Deseret News is growing so 
fast — and holding its gains. That’s why, to adequately 
reach this active, growing market, you need to be in 


The Deseret News. 


More Than 87,000 — Daily and Sunday 


THE DESERET NEWS 


Salt Lake City, Utab 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


charges as carfare and school lunch; 
but 84% of the children interviewed 
claimed 50 cents clear and 57.6% 
claimed $1.00. Everybody had some- 
thing left over. 

Combining allowances and earn- 
ings, average incomes without pro- 
vision for the charges mentioned 
above, run, age by age, as follows: 


Age..... 8-9 10-11 12-13 14 Aver, 


Amount.. $0.81 1.16 1.84 2.91 1.57 


Both earnings and ‘allowances in- 
crease as the children grow up, with 
earnings rising faster. If NBC’s fig- 
ures can validly be multiplied by the 
Bureau of Census estimate of youth 
population, or at least by the youth 
in big cities which alone were sur- 
veyed, the aggregate runs into money. 
The proliferation of comics is an af- 
firmative suggestion. 

Since the children have money of 
their own to spend, they were asked 
where they drank their last favorite 
softdrink. Of the boys, 48.2% and 
of the girls 35.2% referred to the 
soda fountain; the combined percent- 
age was 42.4%. 


They Know What They Want 


Children’s brand consciousness is 
high and has been increasing year by 
year. This was determined by aking 
percentages of children who specified 
preferences for particular brands or 
who identified the brands they used. 
In 1947 preferences for a particular 
brand ran thus: 

Soft-drinks, 90.4% ; 5-cent and 10- 
cent candy, 92%; chewing gum, 
91.7%; cold cereals, 77.4% ; gelatin 
desserts, 73%; hot cereals, 59.8%; 
toilet soaps, 92% ; ink, 72.7%. 

Ability to identify the brands of 
their own possessions ran: 

Shoes, 54% ; bicycles, 79% ; cam- 
eras, 80.4%; flashlights, 43.9%. 

NBC found that 779% of the chil- 
dren were radio fans and that their 
favorite programs ranked as tellows: 

Lone Ranger, 17.7%: Blondie, 
11%; Lux Radio Theater, 11%; 
Archie Andrews, 10.1%; Let’s Pre- 
tend, 9.7%; Gang Busters, 9.6%; 
Frank Merriwell, 9.6%; Baby 
Snooks, 7.5%; Disc Tuckeys. 5.8%; 
Superman, 5.5%. In 1947, the radio 
bill for children’s programs, spon- 
sored primarily but not exclusively by 
food companies, topped $7 million. 

Television is new. Broadcasters 
have just started to measure its ap- 
peal to children. So far, little more 1s 
available than scattered bits of fact: 
that a given program slanted to chil- 
dren offered some bauble to those who 
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ne- MEDIAN INCOMES OF FAMILIES 
All Urban Rural-Non-Farm Farm 
9 All $3,031 $3,349 $2,826 $1,963 
1ed 0 Child 2,941 3,273 2,497 1,742 
1 Child 3,096 3,382 2,847 2,119 
2 Children 3,180 3,455 2,959 2,019 
er, 3 Children 3,012 3,386 3,140 2,444 
- 4 or More 2,731 3,257 2,935 1,727 
in- 
ith 
fig- 
the mailed 10 cents and that it got an income, although family size and the 
ath amazingly high return in relation to ages of the children would be equally 
ath the estimated number’ watching. helpful to the market researchers it 
ur- Video fascination to children is intends to serve. 
ey. obvious. In a neighborhood with kids, Even so, sample surveys from the 
af- a child in the first family to get a set Bureau of the Census are valuable. 
invites his friends, his and_ their Here are some pertinent figures: 
of parents permitting, to watch. Mothers 
ked are made to set chairs in rows—like Population 
rite the movies. In Washington, Station : 
and WOIC discovered that 47% of the (000 omitted) 
the television families had children under _Age 1948 1940 % Rise 
nt- 12. From 5:30 to 7:30 pm Lucky Under 5 15,106 10,542 43 
) . 5-9 12,893 10,685 21 
Pup collects three to four times the 10-14 10,880 11.746 -7 
number of viewers as its adult runner- 15-19 10,982 12,334 -11 
, up. In that city, the show is sponsored All Ages 146,571 = 131,669 11 
alternately by Popsical, Ipana, Philips 
' Packing which plugs their soups, and Number of Families With 
fi »  Ked Shoes. ‘Children Under 18 
Pa! t _ However, CBS and the Rutgers (000 omitted) 
"1S § Sociology Department are engaged in Pat 
hed a continuing survey of television va a ae 
br habits in an industrial city of 35,000. oa oa 3920 
ca. Their findings, as reported in the sum- Two Children 6,416 
lar mer, 1949 issue of Public Opinion Three Children 3,014 
Quarterly, show that children from Four or More 2,693 
10)- 6 to 12 watch the television screen 
im, much longer than they ever listened The table (top of page) showing 
tin to radio and that, after their families median incomes of families has a strik- 
C3 buy sets, they neglect, practically ing feature: The two-children fam- 
of drop, their older radio interest. ilies are the richest. Although the dif- 
— . ference between their income and that 
No Statistics Available of the one- and three-child family is 
am Since children are so important to small, the table probably is representa- 
: markets, one would expect Govern- tive. The Bureau has taken surveys at 
hil- ment agencies that collect statistics different times covering different 
reir for market analysis to so assemble sample households: They brought out 
be them as to bring out clearly the dis- the same results. 
=, tribution of families of different size, The families with no children in- 
70; the ages of children, where they live, clude the recently married who, per- 
bog etc. They don’t. The agencies have haps, believe that children must wait 
703 the rough material. But the habit of until the husband earns more. It also 
aby classifying geographically and by in- and in greater number includes 
/0% come level is so fixed that the data couples whose children have grown 
dio mostly are left raw. Labor Depart- up. Many of them have small pen- 
jon- ment, for instance, long ago collected sions; others have passed their best ° 
by excellent data on what families spend earning days. The families of four or 
ow for specific products. It was published more includes the desparately poor— 
ters in terms of income level. Only now, particularly on the farms. The table 
ap- budget appropriations allowing, is it brings out what wouldn’t otherwise 
e 1s being rehashed in terms of composi- be known: that of the one-two or 
ucts tion of families. The Federal Reserve three-child family, it is the two that 
hil- Board too has assembled its data is most prosperous. This is just a fact 
vho about buying intentions in terms of that the Bureau can’t explain. 
NT 
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NEW JERSEYS FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 


FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You step right in to 7!/. out of every 10 homes 
in Bayonne when you advertise in THE BAYONNE 
TIMES. There is no competition, and no other 
combination of papers can sell Bayonne be- 
cause THE BAYONNE TIMES gives complete 
coverage. 93% Home Delivered. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


e 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


where its cool 
in St.Louis 


“com MOTEL 


iiiauta air » hilee 
8th and St. Charles 9th and Washington 

All rooms have every luxurious appoint- 

ment from guest-controlled air condition- 

ing to free radio reception. 

Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 

FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 


F. W. DODGE 
CORP. 


Write to the 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 
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Sales Unit, Speed Turnover 


Breaking away from the traditional sampie room presenta- 
tion, this Rochester manufacturer now takes demonstration 
into the store. Basis of the new campaign is an ensemble 
selling appeal pointed up with fresh promotional materials. 


To knock out today’s toughened 
sales resistance, Hickok Manufac- 
turing Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
come up with a double punch which 
promises to up final turnover of its 
men’s wear accessories 20% to 30%. 

When the retailer places an order 
for one of Hickok’s new lines he gets 
two things: a series of matching ac- 
cessories from cuff links to billfold, 
designed to complement each other 
and to stimulate multiple purchases, 
plus a complete retail promotional 
program tied in with the merchandise. 

Ray C. Brewster, Hickok’s vice- 
president in charge of sales, describes 
it as ‘‘a plan to lift the retailer’s busi- 
ness by the bootstraps and bring in 
plus business for the store.” Behind 
the plan lies the conviction that the 
manufacturer can’t sell more unless 
he helps the retailer sell more. With 
price declines, Mr. Brewster points 
out, the dealer must have a bigger 
turnover of units in order to equal 
his former dollar volume. The new 
plan actually helps the retailer to in- 
crease his dollar volume. 

‘The company sales representative, 
with this philosophy in mind, first sells 
the retailer on the promotional ideas 


PUT “EMPTIES” IN THE ALLEY: This is one of the photographs of counter displays 
Hickok salesmen carry in their Displayoramic presentation kits. They work equally for the 
dealer who buys the line, or just one item. It's dramatic climax of sales presentation. 


Hickok Offers Dealers Plan to Lift 


THE SAMPLE ROOM HITS THE ROAD: Hickok's salesmen call on dealers with this 
Displayoramic. It's a 10-pound portable display. With it, salesmen increase the number 
of their calls, volume of turnover, and win dealers’ appreciation and cooperation. 


and materials which he receives with 
his order. Only after convincing him 
of the certainty of moving the mer- 
chandise does the salesman start whip- 
ping out samples. 

Focal point in the program is the 
company’s first portable exhibit called 
the “Displayoramic,” which gives the 
buyer a complete preview of both the 
promtional material and the merchan- 
dise. Originated by Mr. Brewster 
and perfected with the help of other 
sales staff members, it consists of three 
panels hinged together in such a way 
that one folds over the other into 4 
compact carrying case. It enables the 
salesman to bring his demonstration 
right into the store and to time the 
unveiling of the samples as the last 
step in a dramatically unfolding sales 
presentation. 

After preliminary explanation of 
the retail promotion which has been 
tailored to fit the specific line of mer- 
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Advertising to Midwest farmers at the local level 
does a three-fold selling job: (1) it acquaints the farmer 
with your services and products; (2) it encourages 
present dealers to push your products; (3) it helps line 
up new dealers. 

The dealer prefers the local farm paper because it’s 
the medium most thoroughly read by his customers 
and prospects. The farmer prefers his local farm paper 
because it talks his language, knows his business, his 
problems. Each Midwest Farm Paper is locally edited 
for the farmers in its own area, has top farmer reader- 
ship, complete farmer confidence. 

Distribution may be national but selling is always 
local. Concentrate your advertising where most sales 
can be made. Buying the ‘‘Unit”’ gives rate savings up 
to 15%. All you need is a single insertion order, a 


single plate. 


unabridged, up-to-date 


CONSUMER MARKET DATA 


other market factors. 


“In use daily’, 
agency executive. 


to determine 


saves 
“EE ? 
are relying regularly on 
your county information 
expendi- 


The 1949-1950 Edition of CONSUMER MARKETS organ- 
izes for easy use the latest and complete consumer market 
data available from government and other reliable sources for 
every state, every county, every city of 5000 or more; for the 
U. S. Possessions and Territories, Canada, and the Philippines. 
It gives you a specially designed, large-scale map for each 
state and each city of 250,000 or over. State maps show coun- 
ties, cities, other marketing centers, and locations of daily 
newspapers and radio AM, FM, TV stations. 

It reports 1948 county and city retail sales for 9 commodity 
classes; retail sales potentials; retail and service outlets; esti- 
mated per family/per capita retail sales; farm and industrial 
activity data; population estimates; households per sq. mi.; 
radio homes; average weekly wages; bank debits; and many 
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Reserve yours now. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CLZZLE HAD? 


Paid Circulation is Responsive Circulation. 
Automotive Digest has the largest paid cir- 
cylation of any automotive publication. It's 


@ First in Reader Response 

@ First in Value 

@ First in Paid Circulation 
— Over 100,000 Paid 


Send for this FREE Book containing valuable market- 
ing information on the Automotive After Market. 


22 EAST 12th ST 
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DIG 
Sells for You for Only 


United Auto Service 
830 North Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


One of the more than 100,000 
garages where Automotive Digest 
is bought and read each month. 
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chandise to be shown, the first panel 
of the Displayoramic is swung back 
to reveal a pocket containing samples 
of the advertising material. 

“When you get your order, Bill, 
you get all this,’ the salesman ex- 
plains as he brings out the contents: 
photographs of window and counter 
display material, newspaper publicity, 
cooperative advertising for which the 
company provides mats, slides for 
movie showings, theater lobby display 
material; stuffers for handouts or for 
mailing, and descriptions of selective 
radio announcements for which the 
manufacturer furnishes records. 

By getting the buyer’s accord on a 
complete merchandising plan which 
insures the stepping up of the number 
of sales units and promises to appeal 
to the woman buyer as well as to the 
masculine trade, a “yes” answer is 
practically insured to the 64-dollar 
question when samples are shown. 
Swinging back of the exhibit’s second 
panel, the entire set of matching ac- 
cessories is disclosed in dramatic dis- 
play. The new “Sun ’N Moon” line, 
one of three now promoted by this 
method, includes, besides the tradi- 
tionally matching tie bar and cuff 
links, the complementing billfold, belt 
and suspenders, all initialed in match- 
ing gold and silver. The result for 
the retailer is an almost forced oppor- 
tunity to up his unit of sales. 


Ideas in Press Book 


The dealer is given additional pro- 
motional ideas in the form of a press 
book which in reality is a complete 
merchandising manual. A blueprint 
of marketing methods, it gives com- 
plete details for tying in a Hickok 
innovation in belt buckle design with 
a “Today and Yesterday” promotion 
featuring oddities of 40 years ago in 
dress, transportation and entertain- 
ment. Ideas for conducting public 
contests, for involving newspaper pro- 
motion and for carrying out window 
and store displays on the theme are 
outlined in the manual. It also car- 
ries copies of all national advertising 
and information about the magazines 
in which it appears. 

The job of breaking the sales repre- 
sentative away from complete reliance 
on the company’s traditional sample 
room presentation and selling him on 
a portable exhibit admittedly required 
“a bit of doing.” To accomplish this 
Mr. Brewster personally presented 
the program at a series of sectional 
meetings of the sales staff. Using the 
Displayoramic as he would in ap- 
proaching a customer himself, he gave 
a complete sales talk, copies of which 
were afterwards given to all sales- 
men. This preparation plus the sales- 
man’s realization that the new method 
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makes it possible to increase his num- 
ber of calls, his volume of turnover, 
and the amount of cooperation he re- 
ceives from buyers has won general 
enthusiasm of the sales staff. 

The company finds that the new 
program has proved effective in 
several ways: First, it forces the sales- 
man into an orderly delivery of his 
sales talk, rather than a random pre- 
sentation of selections from hundreds 
of unrelated items. It provides him, 
as well as the retailer, with a com- 
pletely blueprinted merchandising 
program w hich if followed virtually 
insures an increase in sales. Another 
advantage of the plan is found in the 
sales demonstration right in the store. 
It brings into the picture everyone 
who has a part in the promotion. ‘The 
sales representative can thus kindle 
enthusiasm in the people most directly 
concerned in selling the merchandise 
across the counter. 

Finally, the program is believed to 
be a realistic approach to today’s mar- 
keting problem since it tackles sales 
resistance where it really begins — on 
the other side of the retailer’s counter. 


Read-the-Rules 
Comics Make 
A Hit 

Books of plant rules make dry, dull 
reading. That’s why Alabama Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 


Ala., does its finger pointing at em- 
ployes by means of comics. 

Alabama Dry Dock presents its 
read-the-rules comics in instalments. 
They appear in the company’s em- 
ploye publication, Fore and Aft. The 
cartoons feature Turkey Jim, a sad 
character who manages to break near- 
ly every company rule and union 
agreement. Each cartoon quotes the 
rule that Turkey Jim has broken. 
Sometimes it’s not a rule of the com- 
pany; instead it’s a union agreement. 
Turkey Jim is fired once a week, with 
the regularity of sunrises and sunsets. 

Turkey Jim came into being as a 
medium of instruction when the com- 
pany surveyed the number of rules 
infractions and wondered what could 
be done about it. Immediately ap- 
parent was the success of comic tech- 
niques in selling. 

he job that Turkey Jim has done 
can be judged by these incidents: 

1. Any boner or rule breaking is 
now called a “turkey” in the parlance 
of Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 
ing Co. employes. 

. Any regular sorehead or rule 
breaker is usually called Turkey Jim 
by his fellow workers. 
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Inerease Your Sales 


WITH 


LEONARD 


APPLIANCES 


This point-of-sale 
other advertising 


tive.** 


DEALER NAME 


Lowe Brothers 
PAINTS 


DEALER S PANEL 


Anthkraf~ft: siGN COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, details on 


SIGNS* ‘ ! 


DEALERS NAME 


advertising makes your 
5 times more effec- 


Artkraft* signs are 999/1000 perfect** 
—truly Signs of Long Life. SYA 


APPLIANCES 


DEALER'S NAME 


Manufacturing Corp. 
Lima, 


Division of Artkraft* 
1137 E. Kibby St., 
Artkraft* signs. 


We are interested in a quantity of outdeor dealer neon signs. 


OF ( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos’d store front signs. 
LONG ( ) Vilease send instructions on how to set up a successful dealer sign program. 
BG SAMI en oa nag teat tg Soa ea pan wenramceeeeaaheeaaer <1 -eamenanen 
NN nn go ce Fkib 6 Sb eke CED ARTES RDE TEES FOE DAE OAS SEUSS COR LRS PUREE OH Ge SORE T SET O TER TAR 
I in ok 5oo-c8 va CNR DHSS KRCETS SS bP SESUNSSSERAT EEE ORS E C2 EE RRS RESET STORES BEET R ROT re 
GEE kc cence cnisenend conekccedees so sesaen eee seamaweonena WEAR  ncintvsccsoveseceeseseeees 
QUALITY Ag at yg FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
“Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Proved by actual audited research 


a PROVEN training medium for 


SALESMEN 
EMPLOYEES 
SAFETY 
SERVICING 


SYSTEMS 
o 


F L MS Present Your Training Program 


ATLAS FILM 


VISUALLY 
FACTUALLY 
CONVINCINGLY 
DRAMATICALLY 

a 


CORPORATION 


Producers since 1913 
MOTION PICTURES — SLIDEFILMS — TV COMMERCIALS 


1111 South Boulevard 


Au 7-8620 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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PLASTICOLOR COVER 
stars in any role 


Use it in a Tiffany setting . . . or in the 
Parts Department . . . amazing Plasti- 
color* Cover paper takes on all jobs. 

For sheer beauty, nothing can touch 
it. Six enchanting colors brighten book- 
lets, brochures, displays, portfolios and 
such items. And its sparkling glamor 
attracts attention and admiration. 

Plasticolor Cover stays bright . . . be- 
cause it’s a permanent, soil-proof lami- 
nation (not just a coating) of plastic 
film and fine Beckett cover paper. Dirt, 
grease and grime slide off its slick sur- 
face at the touch of a damp cloth. Wea- 
ther and rough handling don’t faze it. 

For dressing up your sales message, 
for downright durability, or for both, 
look to Plasticolor Cover. Ask your 
printer, your Beckett paper supplier 
or write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
CleveJand 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.S. Ask about Doplex* Brilliant , too—its light- 
weight twin. Available in nine sparkling, soil- 
proof colors, for attractive and effective labels, 
box coverings, package wraps and similar items. 


«ss» revolutionary rolling pin 
operates somewhat like a small- 
scale tractor. It consists of a cir- 
cular frame, seven inches in diame- 
ter, in which are set eight parallel 
rollers, each a half-inch in diame- 
ter and ranging in length from 
about three to five inches. ‘The 
housewife, grasping the roller’s 
plastic handle—and only one hand 
will do the job—can spread a lump 
of dough to perfect pie crust pro- 
portions in a matter of seconds by 
a light back-and-forth motion. The 
multi-roller action flattens dough 
to uniform thickness. Chief ad- 
vantage of the new roller is that 
dough does not stick to it, and it 
can be quickly washed by simply 
rinsing it under the faucet. Avail- 
able in a variety of colors, it will 
harmonize with almost any kitchen 
scheme. The all-plastic rolling 
pin is manufactured by Magnus 
Harmonica Corp., 439 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


«sss:Spot oiler, for oiling jobs 
around the house, office or work- 
shop, is made of plastic and in size 
and shape resembles a fountain pen. 
The user simply depresses the steel 
tip on the part to be oiled. and re- 
leases. Each pressure releases a 
small amount of oil. The point 
operates in oil holes up to 7% inch 
in depth, and is suitable, also, for 
ordinary surface oiling. Between 
usings, absorbent material con- 
tained in the plastic screw-cap 
keeps the point dry. The oil supply 
is visible through the transparent 
Tenite barrel. The plastic material 
is not affected by light machine 
oil, and is tough and shatterproof 


coming your way... 


under impact. This convenient 
Pres-to oiler is now being intro- 
duced by the Dill Manufacturing 
Co., 700 E. 82nd St., Cleveland 
8, Ohio. 


ssess robot-kardex introduces a 
new concept of record keeping to 
the business systems field. An elec- 
trically operated unit, it offers all 
the advantages of the Kardex visi- 
ble records in a combination desk 
and cabinet which selects the de- 
sired record instantly and delivers 
it on a firm writing surface at desk 
height. Designed to save money, 
labor and space, the unit takes an 
average of only three seconds to 
produce the proper record slide. 
It is said that it cuts employee fa- 
tigue to a minimum and holds 59% 
more sets of visible records per 
square foot than the standard Kar- 
dex housing. The Robot-Kardex 
holds 4,020 sets of Kardex records 
in 60 trays, or slides, and a desk- 
top extension at which a clerk sits. 
When she taps one of the keys of 
a control panel on the desk surface, 
the Kardex slide that has been in 
use returns automatically into the 
cabinet and the one she has chosen 
appears, positioned mechanically at 
the right level for quick reference 
or posting. Because the desk sur- 
face is fixed at the most desirable 
level for writing, with ample knee- 
room, it is possible for a clerk to 
maintain perfect posture through- 
out a day’s work. This, of course, 
serves the double advantage of 
minimizing fatigue and increasing 
output. The Robot-Kardex is a 
development of Remington Rand, 
Inc. 


IT HAS BEEN ESTI- 
MATED that an 
operator can raise 
her production by 
30% with the new 
automatic system. 
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In Seattle 


Please forgive the statistics, but they show better than words 
or pictures what's happening, advertising-wise, in Seattle. Study 
these LEADERSHIP figures. It will pay you dividends. They show 
that more and more advertisers are using The TIMES exclu- 
sively—using the “ONE DOES IT” formula to sell Seattle! It can’t 
miss—because The TIMES reaches 8 out of 10 Seattle homes—by 
all odds the most powerful medium in big and growing Seattle. . 


MEDIA RECORDS REPORT ON 
THE TIMES’ ADVERTISING LEAD 
OVER 2nd PAPER 


(Daily and Sunday, 1st 6 Months) 


1948 —The TIMES 1949 —The TIMES 
lead 2nd paper by... lead 2nd paper by... 


TOTAL LINEAGE. . . . 2,110,845 lines 3,666,569 lines 
RETAIL .... . . 1,610,414 lines 2,859,968 lines 
DEPARTMENT STORE . 712,486 lines 1,921,780 ines 
CLASSIFIED . . . . . 355,825 lines 619,326 lines 
NATIONAL . . . . . 145,845 lines 194,066 lines 
RETAIL FOOD . . . . 382,556 lines 408,662 lines 
RETAIL DRUG . . . ._ 61,308 lines 100,216 iines 


THE TIMES LEADS IN CIRCULATION BY (farh3 


CITY ZONE. . . . . 41,367 copies 49 562 copies 


CITY & RETAIL 
TRADING ZONE . 43,560 copies 56,420 copies 


. 20,790 copies 33,714 copies 


™ SEATTLE 


SCRIPPS -HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


POWER TO DO GOOD-.-POWER TO MOVE GOODS 
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HEATING 


BY BARTON R. GEBHART* 


Vice-President, Chicago, Wilmington 


& Franklin Coal Co. 


Ihe truism that “competition is 


the life of trade” has point in today’s 
rivalry of fuels for home heating. 
he bituminous coal industry is spon- 
soring a cooperative endeavor known 
as “‘Coal Heating Service,” to en- 
hance and protect bituminous coal’s 
position. 


In two years nearly 2,000 retail 


merchants in 22 states have organized 
some /5 local Coal Heating Service 


*Mr. Gebhart is chairman of the Mar- 


keting Committee of the National Coal 
Association. 
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ESCUTCHEON: (Left) Only dealers who are members of the Coal Heating 


Service Division of National Coal Association are permitted to identify 


themselves through the use of the CHS shield. 


NO MORE SHOVELLING: (Below) An important phase of the activity of 
CHS is aggressive campaigning to induce consumers to install stoker equip- 
ment. This mat is typical of those furnishea to dealers for use over their 


own sales message and their own signature. 


No worries for him Next Winter 


he’s gota COAL STOKER! 


Coal Fights to Hold Markets 
Against Inroads of Competitive Fuels 


Many a householder has come to believe that coal is both 
dirty and inconvenient. The National Coal Association is 
looking these major buying objections straight in the face 


and, cooperatively, is doing something to offset them. 


groups serving more than 120 cities, 
counties and trading areas. ‘These 
areas consume annually approximately 
26,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
and coke which are delivered and 
serviced by retail coal merchants. 
The National Coal Association, 
representing the Nation’s principle 
producers, contributes financial and 
professional help to those groups of 
retailers now carrying on organized 
community-wide programs of “better 
service” to householders using coal. 
Those in the bituminous coal busi- 
ness have discovered that too many 


household customers ‘are well in- 
formed on competitive fuels but ill-in- 
formed on the advantages of coal. All 
fuels have their virtues, of course; 
each also has its shortcomings. ‘The 
difficulty, from the bituminous in- 
dustry’s viewpoint, has been that the 
public has magnified coal’s less attrac- 
tive aspects, overlooking its virtues. 

For example, many householders 
associate coal with manual chores of 
shoveling and firing and getting rid 
of ashes. Too few of them know that 
coal can be used conveniently, smoke- 
lessly and economically in readily 
available automatic equipment. With 
modern hand-fired equipment de- 
signed for convenient operation, there 
is little real work. The popularity of 
basement recreation rooms focuses at- 
tention on the space required for stor- 
ing bulk and solid fuel and on poorly 
designed bins which “leak” dirt 
through to floors. Obscured is the 
security which a year’s supply of fuel 
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WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK 


CHECK SAGGING SALES 


WITH MARITZ INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 
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(Offices in principal cities) 


Never Know 
He Delivers 


Your Coal 


HE HANDLES WITH CARE: The theme "Clean, careful, courteous de- 
liveries” is basic in CHS promotion. Dealers have a choice of newspaper 
mats in various sizes, Attractive illustrations help carry these appeals. 


provides and the fact that a “‘leak- 
proof” coal bin, conveniently situated, 
costs only a trifle more than the jerry- 
built improvization. Careless de- 
livery of bituminous coal to one home 
frequently counteracts the’ good-will 
achieved by many coal merchants who 
make clean, courteous deliveries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Householder are 
now re-discovering coal and coke, and 
retailers participating in Coal Heat- 
ing Service are trying their best for 
“clean, careful, courteous deliveries.” 
The accent is on the positive. Coal’s 
“new look” is attributable largely to 
clean deliveries, maintenancé of 24- 
hour-around-the-clock emergency serv- 
ices, demonstrations of modern coal- 
burning equipment, and cheerful, 
trained personnel. 

Results are good. Coal gives a sus- 
tained heat from an_ ever-glowing 
fuel bed, without any on-off or inter- 
mittency. Coal exists in great funda- 
mental abundance. It is economical 
in heat yielded per dollar of cost. It 
also has other sales appeals which 
build confidence in it. With the 
aggressive push of Coal Heating 
Service’s cooperative program, it will 
keep its No. 1 position as the fuel for 
home heating. Coal heats 4 out of 7 
U. S. homes. 

The C. H. S. program has these 
basic purposes: 

1. To improve methods of selling, 
delivering and servicing for the house- 
hold market. 

2. To advance the sale of modern, 
efficient coal-burning equipment and 
temperature controls. 

3. To provide expert servicing of 
home heating systems using bitumin- 
ous coal and coke. 

4. To increase the popularity of 
bituminous coal for home heating 
through higher standards of service, 
supported by advertising, customer 


and public relations work. 


To participate in Coal Heating 
Service, all or any substantial num- 
ber of coal retailers of any city, town, 
county, or geographical trading area 
-—tregardless of area, population, or lo- 
cation—may establish a C. H. S%. 
group. The group is organizéd as a 
non-profit corporation with member- 
ship open to “any individual, partner- 
ship, trust, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in the business of retail coal 
merchandising” in the trading area 
served. In small communities where 
membership is comprised of only two, 
three or four retailers, it may be an 
“unincorporated association.” 

The agreement which members of 
a group sign with the Coal Heating 
Service Division of National Coal 
Association, has two basic require- 
ments: (1) That the group provide 
for receiving and handling calls for 
service on coal heating equipment at 
all hours of the day or night; (2) 
that individual retailers subscribe to 
improved standards for clean, care- 
ful, courteous delivery of coal. They 
also agree to engage in cooperative 
merchandising activities, including 
advertising. 


Joint Financing 


Activities and advertising of a 
C. H. S. group are financed jointly 
by its retailer-members and National 
Coal Association. Retailers assess 
themselves so much a ton (usually two 
cents) on the bituminous coal they 
handle annually, and National Coal 
Association matches local assessments 
up to two cents a ton, Assessments 
are collected quarterly. 

Coal Heating Service retailers en- 
gage cooperatively in a wide range of 
activities—all with a common pur- 
pose: to make the business of coal re- 
tailing a better business by providing 
coal’s customers every service neces- 
sary to assure them full security and 
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satisfaction in heating their homes. 
The 24-hour emergency service makes 
it possible for a household user to ob- 
tain necessary adjustment or repair 
of his heating equipment at any hour, 
day or night, simply by calling a spe- 
cially advertised telephone number 
which is usually recorded on a card 
mounted on or near the coal bin or 
heating plant. During the day coal cus- 
tomers may telephone this number for 
help and advice on heating problems. 

To make the best of heating facili- 
ties available to coal users, most local 
groups cultivate the cooperation of 
their communities’ heating and plumb- 
ing firms. Sometimes the heating spe- 
cialists in those firms become members 
of a C. H. S. group and participate 
in furnace cleaning and conditioning, 
stoker and heating equipment sales 
campaigns. 


Employe Education Important 


An important activity is employe 
education. Training conferences for 
coal truck drivers are sponsored to 
qualify them to do better jobs in de- 
livering coal. Office personnel are 
trained on a variety of subjects. Ef- 
forts of these groups are influencing 
the use of coal heating equipment and 
all-purpose chimneys in new home 
constructions. 

Individually, C. H. S. retailers are 
dressing up their yards and coal de- 
livery equipment; selling stokers, fur- 
naces and heat controls; cleaning and 
servicing heating equipment. They 
are urging customers to order coal 
early and thus avoid sudden peak de- 
mands which result in less satisfac- 
tory delivery service. They are in- 
creasing the tempo of their merchan- 
dising activities. 

Cooperative advertising at the com- 
munity level informs the public of 
what individual Coal Heating Service 
retailers are doing to provide better 
home heating. Home owners are 
urged to look for the Coal Heating 
Service emblem as the identifying 
symbol of the coal merchant who par- 
ticipates in the program. The emblem 
is displayed on coal delivery trucks, 
at the retail yard and office, and the 
merchant is encouraged to display it 
on his stationery and advertising. 

Each C. H. S. group is an autono- 
mous organization, subject only to 
terms of the agreement with the Coal 
Heating Service Division of National 
Coal Association. While this voun- 
tary agreement states that local mem- 
bers must engage cooperatively in cer- 
tain activities, it does not specify ex- 
act methods by which these customer 
services and merchandising programs 
are to be handled.. The Coal Heating 
Service contract therefore provides a 
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framework in which local groups can 
operate with flexibility. 

All but the smallest groups follow 
corporate procedure in governing 
their affairs. They have boards of 
directors or executive committees. 
These include the officers and three 
or more committees, each charged 
with one or more fields of group ac- 
tivity. 

The planning and direction of 
group advertising copy and promo- 
tions are the responsibility of an Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising Commit- 
tee. A Service and Equipment Com- 


mittee supervises such group activities 
as maintenance of 24-hour service, 
furnace cleaning and conditioning pro- 
motions, development of allied func- 
tions having a mutual interest. Per- 
sonnel training, consumer education, 
and publicity come under the direc- 
tion of the Education and Public Re- 
lations Committee. There is also a 
Membership Committee. 

Producers and shippers of bitumi- 
nous coal who support Coal Heating 
Service through the National Coal 
Association do not directly engage in 
any activities of C. H. S. groups, al- 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 83 of a Series, 


San Francisco’s 
original Palace Hotel, 
built in 1875, 
installed electric clocks 
and air conditioning 
in an era when such 
refinements were 
practically unknown. 
The modern Palace is 
equally insistent upon 
quality in all things. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 19 


The PALACE HOTEL 


uses Strathmore 


—_ 


Gold Rush millionaires and international luminaries were the earliest 
patrons of the Palace, San Francisco’s fabulous hotel. Emperors and 
presidents invariably stayed at the Palace, since it offered the finest 
of everything. Its founder had bought a factory to assure furnishings 
made to his exacting specifications. Carpeting for the lobby had been 
specially woven in France. Travelers marveled at the carriage entrance 
which swept magnificently through the hotel. 


Continuing its traditional insistence on quality, the modern Palace 
Hotel uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead...as do many long- 
established firms with reputations to maintain, 


It may be wise to re-examine your present letterhead. Does it ade- 
) ) } 
quately express your business? Make sure your correspondents receive 


the best possible impression...specify a Strathmore letterhead paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


STRAT MORE oe 


Serathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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though in some communities shipper 
sales representatives serve on boards 
and committees or in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It should be emphasized that 
Coal Heating Service is a program 
which finds its tangible expression in 
the actions of the individual retail coal 
merchant. 

In its role as sponsor, in addition 
to supplying financial aid, the Na- 
tional Coal Association, offers counsel 
on matters of administration, opera- 
tion, personnel training, advertising, 
etc., use of which is voluntary on the 
part of local membership. The 
C. H. §. Division also ‘has collabo- 
rated in plans for furnace cleaning 
and conditioning promotions, allied 
industry cooperation programs, and 
local publicity campaigns. For ex- 
ample, there is a special training pro- 
gram for coal drivers. Emploved in 
this training are a sound slide film, a 
manual, a series of humorous posters, 
conference guides, and other materials 
—all carrving the general title, “Let’s 
Look at Deliveries.” 


Heavy Advertising 


The largest single expenditure by 
Coal Heating Service groups is for 
advertising, mostly in local news- 
papers. About one-third of them also 
use radio, and a few employ direct 
mail, outdoor posters, and car cards 
to augment their basic advertising 
media. 

C. H. S. groups now in operation 
are spending more than $300,000 a 
vear for advertising, or more than one- 
half of their total budgets. During 
the past winter they published an 
average of 525 advertisements each 
month in approximately 110 news- 
papers with an aggregate circulation 
of more than 9,500,000. The impact 
of C. H. S. cooperative advertising is 
being felt in market areas with total 
populations of more than 20,000,000. 
This advertising coverage is growing 
continuously. 

Since each group is autonomous, 
they mav prepare their own advertis- 
ing locally or they may use a compre- 
hensive advertising service which the 
Coal Heating Service Division pre- 
pares for use by both C. H. S. groups 
and individual retailers. All of them 
use all or some part of the seasonal 
advertising materials supplied. 

Newspapers mats and radio copy 
for community use are supplied with- 
out charge. Materials for use by in- 
dividual retailers are offered at cost. 
Seasonal programs are prepared and 
released twice a year: one for Spring- 
Summer, the other for Fall-Winter. 
Each program consists of two sepa- 
rate packages: one for group advertis- 
ing, the other for use by the indi- 
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vidual retailer in advertising his own 
company. 

The group package contains.a large 
assortment of newspaper advertise- 
ments, a wide selection of selective 
radio announcements and commercials 
covering the same subjects, products, 
and services which are featured in the 
newspaper advertising. Direct mail, 
brochures, and special booklets are 
also supplied. 

The retailer package contains a 
newspaper advertising and mat service 
made up of a wide variety of finished 
advertisements, separate illustrations, 
headline structures, and copy sugges- 
tions for use by the individual dealer 
in making up his own advertisements 
on a variety of subjects; an assort- 
ment of illustrated folders, stuffers, 
self-mailers, and booklets; a selection 
of post cards which the retailer may 
purchase at cost with or without im- 
print. 

In preparing advertising materials, 
the C. H. S. Division acts as a clear- 
ing house for the advertising experi- 
ences and ideas of coal merchants all 
over the country. The basic problem 
is to provide advertising which is at- 
tuned to local conditions and yet is 
applicable to a variety of consuming 
markets. 

Members of the C. H. S. Division 
staff meet frequently with the adver- 
tising committees of Coal Heating 
Service groups to determine what they 
need to do a good job of advertising 
locally. Additional contacts, such as 
correspondence, questionnaires, group 
bulletins, and observance of locally 
prepared or locally revised C. H. S. 
advertising, are sources of many ideas 
for advertising materials. 


Clearing-House Approach 


_ The clearing-house approach makes 
it possible to prepare advertising ma- 
terials which find wide use, with 
newspaper advertisements appearing 
regularly over the signature of local 
groups from Puget Sound to Rich- 
mond, Va., from Duluth, Minn., to 
Birmingham, Ala. However, when 
this prepared copy does not fit in with 
a community situation, local retailers 
are encouraged to modify it or to in- 
sert locally written copy. 

. The pay-off on Coal Heating Serv- 
ice, of course, can be measured only 
In terms of coal tonnage retained and 
won, sales of new coal heating equip- 
ment, particularly for new homes, and 
improved popular reputation of coal 
as a home fuel. Experiences so far 
indicate that these accomplishments 
depend to a greater or lesser degree 
on the effort and ingenuity which co- 
operating retailers apply. Here are 
typical accomplishments: 
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In Galesburg, IIl., the influence of 
the C. H. S. merchants made it pos- 
sible to have coal-fired equipment spe- 
cified for a new 50-home FHA build- 
ing project. Members are also cam- 
paigning for installation of adequate 
all-purpose chimneys in new homes, a 
drive which promises results. 

In Durham, N. C., the “Buy Coal 
Now” campaign sharply increased 
summer sales of coal and upped sales 
of new stokers and coal-burning equip- 
ment. Furnace cleaning and repairs 
showed an increase as a result of the 
group’s advertising. Moreover, many 
buyers of oil burners were persuaded 
to purchase heating plants which are 
convertible to bituminous coal. 


Organized Cooperation 


Des Moines, Iowa, offers another 
example of what organized coopera- 
tion can do in a city. Ojl and gas 
fuels dominated the new home build- 
ing developments, so Coal Heating 
Service of Des Moines, Inc., cam- 
paigned for all-purpose chimneys to 
accommodate oil, gas or coal as fuel. 
As a result, the trerid in Des Moines 
on architect-designed homes favors 
installation of the all-purpose chim- 
ney. The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune selected the Coal Heating 
Service advertising as one of six out- 
standing campaigns for entry in.a na- 
tional contest, basing selection on 
the advertising’s continuity, appeal to 
public welfare, sustained excellence. 

Announcement of the establishment 
of C. H. S. of Cleveland through spe- 
cial newspaper supplement sections 


brought 3,000 mail and telephone re- 
sponses in 24 hours and launched that 
group with helpfully active public in- 
terest in its activities. 

In a survey of effectiveness of a- 
C. H. S. summer “fill-up” advertis- 
ing campaign in Boise, Idaho, it was 
found that two-thirds of the people 
called had read the advertising, and 
because of it 11% had placed their 
orders for winter coal. 

Two factors are expected to have a 
strong influence on the growth of the 
Coal Heating Service program during 
this year and next: 

Of utmost importance is the fac- 
tor of proved effectiveness. Coal 
Heating Service has outgrown the 
experimental stage and is showing re- 
sults, and progressive retail coal mer- 
chants know it. 

The second factor is increased pro- 
motional support by bituminous coal 
producers of the National Coal As- 
sociation. In addition to contribut- 
ing dollars to its support, more pro- 
ducers and shippers are equipping their 
sales representatives with materials 
and know-how to explain and sell the 
Coal Heating Service cooperative idea 
to retail merchants in areas thev cover. 
This will bring the Coal Heating 


Service story to more localities. 
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Wider-Line Retailing: What Does 


It Mean to the Manufacturer ? 


BY E. B. WEISS* 


Director of Merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


If you are sitting behind a Maginot Line of confined dis- 


tribution, you are stubbornly limiting your own opportuni- 


ties for sales expansion. That's Mr. Weiss’ thesis—and he 


provides weighty evidence to support his point of view. 


Department stores at one time al- 
most had a monopoly on the sale of 
kitchen towels. They still do a huge 
kitchen towel volume. However, a 
recent Fawcett Women’s Group sur- 
vey indicates that variety stores today 
do no less than 20% of total kitchen 
towel business. Mail-order houses do 
another 11.6%. If the volume done 
by drug chains, super markets and 
food chains, various specialty chains, 
etc., is added to that total of 31.6% 
done by variety stores and mail-order 
houses, it is reasonable to deduce that 
department stores are no longer doing 


even half the volume in _ kitchen 
towels. 
What has happened to kitchen 


towels has happened to scores of 
major merchandise classifications. In 
fact, diversified retailing has made a 
radical change in the major distribu- 
tive outlets for the lines made by at 
least 85% of our national advertisers 
who sell merchandise. 

The department store and the fur- 
niture specialty store for years con- 
trolled the major volume on home 
furnishings. On certain major items 
of home furnishings these two out- 
lets have completely lost their leader- 
ship to mail-order houses, variety 
chains, drug chains, jewelry chains, 
and super markets. 

The electrical specialty store at one 
time had a pretty strong hold on elec- 
trical appliance volume—both major 
appliances and traffic appliances. On 
trafic appliances that has changed 
completely. Department stores, vari- 
ety chains, drug chains, and jewelry 
chains, super markets, and other 
strong retail groups today control the 
major retail store volume on traffic 


* This is the fourth and final article in 
a group of articles by Mr. Weiss on 
wider-line retailing. (The earlier articles 
appeared in the three previous issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT.—The Editors.) 
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appliances. On major appliances the 
same trend appears. What is more, 
on traffic appliances the newer outlets 
—that is, drug chains, food chains, 
etc.—are actually taking 
away from department stores; not 
merely from the electrical specialty 
store. . 

In one merchandise field after an- 
other we see this same pattern of 
diversified retail inventory, with the 
inevitable emphatic alteration of the 
distributive pattern. And yet, simul- 
taneously, we see manufacturers grim- 
ly sticking to their original retail 


volume . 


outlets, either because they are fearful 
of making a change or because they 
have failed to comprehend the new 
order of distribution. 

The consequence is that these man- 
ufacturers are limiting their market 
potentials. Many are confining their 
operations to the short end of the 
marketing stick, a pretty hazardous 
procedure in an era of intense com- 
petition. Some manufacturers are lim- 
iting their distribution to a type of 
outlet which today accounts for no 
more than 20% of total retail volume 
in a specific merchandise category. 
That is definitely a case of putting a 
business into a straight jacket. 

Last fall, W. T. Grant completed 
a $600,000 expansion in one of its 
Houston, Tex., units. The appliance 
section was given 10 times the space 
formerly allotted to it. In that new 
appliance section (and remember this 
is a Grant store) one can find Crosley 
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“When I say ‘Camera’ you eat this spinach and smile!” 
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Make buying as easy as this for your customers 


A good many firms find it good business to make buying 

easier for their customers. That’s one reason they list their 

trade-marks or brand names in the ‘yellow pages’ of tele- 
AMERICA'S phone directories... over a list of their local dealers. 


BUYING ' ° 
GUIDE FOR That’s Trade Mark Service... and here’s how it works: 


60 YEARS. Your advertising mentions your ‘yellow pages’ listing. 
Your prospect turns to his telephone directory and finds 
: ay, ’ your nearest dealer. 
- STAN 


te 


pn A perfect follow-through for more and more sales! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 
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refrigerators and ranges, Launderall 
automatic washers, Admiral television 
sets and radios, and General Electric, 
Proctor, Sunbeam, Universal, and 
Westinghouse traffic appliances. ‘These 
well known lines weren’t smuggled 
into that Grant store and other Grant 
stores in which they will be found. 
They got in there because Grant 
wanted them and because the manu- 
facturers were smart enough to want 
Grant. 

Also last fall, the Grand Union's 
new super market in Manhattan ex- 
perimented with a self-service house- 


wares section. That experiment was 
made in a rather tough market be- 
cause there are more and better house- 
wares stores and departments in Man- 
hattan than perhaps in any other 
part of the country. Yet that experi- 
ment was so successful that it is now 
being expanded to other units in the 
Grand Union chain. 

What is the manufacturer of house- 
wares to do? Is he to stick to his orig- 
inal outlets out of loyalty, out of fear 
of reprisals, or because habit is a 
hard thing to change? Well, such 
well known organizations as the 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 1 te 
Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET 
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ae WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina ... witha 
$7,500,000 plant is the Soyth's largest and the Nation's second 
largest institution of its kind.. Woman's College of U. N. C. and 
many other Colleges have made the Greensboro area the educa- 
tional center of the South, and have contributed greatly fo the 
growth and development of this market and North Carolina—first 
among all Southern States in retail sales* east of the Mississippi. 


Covering the Greensboro 12 County ABC Area like 
a tent, the NEWS and RECORD alone reaches this 
growing and thriving market of diversified industry, 
agriculture and education with more than 90,000 daily 
circulation and 60%, coverage. 


#1949 Sales Management Figures, 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


makers of Pyrex ware, Wearever, and 
Buckeye aluminum wear, and Ekeo 
kitchen tools didn’t take that position, 
Their lines are in that Grand Union 
self-serve housewares section. So far 
as I can determine, those brands 
haven't lost a single competing outlet, 
but they definitely have picked up ad- 
ditional volume. 


The Straight and Narrow 


The electric clock was really intro- 
duced by public utilities, department 
stores, and electrical stores. But that 
doesn’t dissuade Telechron from 
soliciting drug chain and variety chain 
business, and getting a healthy slice 
of volume from those outlets. Nor 
have the retail heavens fallen down 
on Telechron because they departed 
from what was presumably the 
“straight and narrow.” 

To my mind, The Coca-Cola Co, 
has shown an understanding of the 
vital need for cultivating new dis- 
tributive openings which is superior 
to that of almost any large advertiser. 
I’m not talking merely of its bottle 
sales, where no distributive opportuni- 
ties are overlooked either. I’m re- 
ferring more particularly to its Coca- 
Cola dispensers. It is pretty difficult 
to realize that not so many years ago 
Coca-Cola, was dispensed almost ex- 
clusively at fountains, and that these 
fountains were largely in soft drink 
parlors. The drug store counter came 
along somewhat later, pioneered, in- 
cidentally, by The Coca-Cola Co. that 
showed the drug trade the potentials 
in counter business, taught them how 
to set up and run a counter. 

Today,. the Coca-Cola dispenser is 
found in almost every conceivable 
type of outlet, from gas station to 
super market. That super market out- 
let for dispensed Coca-Cola is some- 
what new. But Coca-Cola is going 
after it with typical energy and typi- 
cal thoroughness. The ‘Coke Cooler,” 
it is pointed out by Coca-Cola Co., 
requires only nine square feet of space; 
produces additional volume now going 
elsewhere ; throws off a 334% gross 
(which sounds swell to a super market 
operator ), and even fires the customer 
with more energy to embark on an- 
other round of shopping. 

It would be an eye opéner to al- 
most any manufacturer who remains 
wedded to outmoded marketing pat- 
terns to make a brief tour of: (1) 
the Grant store in Syracuse; (2) the 
newest and largest Woolworth unit 
in Newark, N. J.; (3) one of the 
Rexall super drugs such as its big 
unit in Los Angeles, and to get a pre 
view of the newest Katz multi-mil- 
lion dollar drug unit which is now 
being built; (4) one of the huge 
super markets, such as one of the 
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Weingarten units in Texas. The sim- 
larity in brand names in these major 
outlets on lines which until recent 
years, and even recent months, were 
never stocked by these stores would 
surely have a profound effect. 


Such a tour would disclose the same 
well known brands in from two to a 
half dozen and more of these rival 
stores, brands which not too long ago 
were strictly confined to one type of 
outlet, and in some instances to a 
small group of stores of that single 
type. For example, Westinghouse 
small radio sets would be found in a 
wide variety of those outlets, even 
including a women’s specialty chain 
such as Oppenheim Collins. (West- 
inghouse has its small radios in Op- 
penheim Collins because, as one 
Westinghouse executive put it: “We 
have found that most radio dealers 
are devoting about 80% of their re- 
sources to television and it appears 
that radio set manufacturers will have 
to find some other retailer outlets for 
the smaller radio sets.’’ Westinghouse 
is also the manufacturer who an- 
nounced last year the opening of a 
special office to service drug chains, 
an indication not only of this com- 
pany’s willingness to cater to this 
comparatively new outlet for small 
appliances, but also an indication of its 
determination to do a good job in that 


field. ) 


Elastic Marketing Plans 

The elasticity of manufacturers’ 
marketing plans has improved vastly 
since the period, some 30 years ago, 
when a New England manufacturer 
of paper specialties practically threw 
out of his offices a Woolworth buyer 
who had the temerity to suggest that 
this company’s line might be placed in 
Woolworth stores. However, there 
are still numbers of manufacturers 
who shudder when they think of 
Woolworth as an outlet. That is even 
true of some cosmetic houses, although 
Woolworth today probably merchan- 
dises as wide a line of nationally ad- 
vertised brands of cosmetics as any 
retail organization. The terrific battle 
Woolworth had to put up to get those 
cosmetic lines, the predictions about 
the dire things that would happen to 
the cosmetic manufacturers who 
opened up their lines to Woolworth. 
are still fresh in the minds of this in- 
dustry. They sound absurd todav. 

The fact is that variety chains, 
drug chains, food chains, and other 
large retailers who are determined to 
widen their inventories are fighting 
at this moment to obtain certain na- 
tionally known brands which are de- 
nied them because the producers have 
never distributed through these out- 
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lets. Throughout the years, it is the 
major brand manufacturers who have 
been wooed by the retailers. I’m talk- 
ing, of course, of highly desirable 
brands. 

This reluctance on the part of 
manufacturers with wanted brands to 
broaden their distribution to keep pace 
with broadened retail inventories has 
had these effects, among others: 

1. It has either compelled or en- 
couraged large retailers to develop 
their own private brands. 


2. It has compelled or encouraged 
these retailers to develop other sources 
of supply—some of which have since 
become worthy competitive opponents 
of the established producers. 

3. It has compelled or encouraged 
these retailers to obtain these wanted 
lines by hook or by crook, and if they 
want a line badly enough, they man- 
age as a rule to get enough of it, at 
least for ‘““window-dressing”’ purposes. 

While these consequences of manu- 
facturer reluctance and coyness have 


The Miami Herald’s Clipper Edition is delivered daily, on 
date of publication, to thousands of regular readers in more 
than a dozen Caribbean countries. Today, less than four years 
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@ Do you know ex- 
actly the extent and 
manner in which 
your dealers advertise your 
products? 


This dealer tie-in advertising is 
often the make-or-break for im- 
portant national schedules. It is 
practically impossible to get a 
coherent picture of it except by 
ACB Research Reports which 
likewise keep you informed on 
competitive dealer’s advertising. 


ACB reads every daily and Sun- 
day newspaper published in the 
U.S. every day, and gives youa 
tailor-made service to fit your 
specific requirements. 
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12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services. 
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hurt the manufacturer plenty, the 
damage done is really tiny compared 
with the damage which may result 
from similar reluctance and coyness 
in the near-term future. After all, 
these retailers today are extremely 
powerful. In many instances they are 
considerably more powerful than the 
resources whose lines they want. It 
is no longer likely to be quite healthy 
to deny them a line. Moreover, the 
trend toward retail inventory diversi- 
fication is so broad, so insistent, so 
irresistible in its sweep, compared with 
the same trend even a few years back, 
that it is a case of “spitting into the 
wind” for many, if not most, manu- 
facturers to try to buck the trend. 


Expensive Advertising 


National advertising demands na- 
tional distribution. National distri- 
byition today—and even more so to- 
morrow—in most merchandise lines 
consists not of one type of retailer but 
of all types importantly engaged in 
promoting a merchandising category. 
There is no more expensive national 
advertising than that which creates a 
demand which can be only partially 
catered to by an outmoded distribu- 
tive pattern. 

Of course it can be argued that 
(1) adding new types of retail out- 
lets will incur the wrath of present 
outlets, and that this wrath may play 
havoc with existing volume; (2) con- 
fining the line, even if only by type of 
retailer, results in more loyalty and 
therefore more promotional coopera- 
tion and more sales. 


Neither argument holds much 
water. Worth while retailers do not 
throw out or bury desirable lines 
merely because these lines are avail- 
able in other types of outlets. If 
that were common practice, then some 
hundreds of our best known brands 
simply would not have anything re- 
sembling distribution today. The fact 
is that really important retailers rea- 
lize full well that inventory demarca- 
tion between types of retailers no 
longer exists. They may talk against 
diversifying distribution, but they sel- 
dom act against it. 

As for obtaining more loyal co- 
operation by confining a line, that is 
a theory which has been shattered in 
everyday practice so regularly that 
one wonders why it continues to exist 
in manufacturers’ offices. Retail 
loyalty is given quite exclusively to 
the retailer’s profit showing, and re- 
tail net profit, experience proves, is 
more often than otherwise benefited 
by broad distribution of a desirable 
line. 


This apparently ticklish problem 
of breaking out of a distributive rut 


almost invariably is far more terrify- 
ing in anticipation than in actual ap- 
plication. Oddly enough, it is the 
sales department that often is most 
strongly opposed to the move, un- 
doubtedly because salesmen must take 
whatever rap is involved when such a 
move is made. Time after time, it is 
top management that has literally 
“bulled through” a broadening of dis- 
tributive outlets, to the accompani- 
ment of predictions of world’s-end- 
acoming by the sales department. 
Somehow, Gabriel seldom if ever puts 
on his horn-blowing act. 


There is one factor sometimes con- 
sidered a solid reason for denying a de- 
sired line to a new outlet and this is 
the fear that the line will be man- 
handled by that outlet. That, un- 
deniably, has been known to happen. 
However, running away either from 
a fight or from a potential headache 
is seldom the mark of a vital, ener- 
getic, courageous, growing business. 

A keen business observer recently 
made the observation that some 25% 
of our high executives in manufac- 
turing organizations had not held an 
executive post in a strongly competi- 
tive market. It is equally true that at 
least another 25% of high exceutives 
in manufacturing organizations have 
not held their executive posts when 
these businesses were bursting with 
sheer youthful vitality. Both of these 
types of executives tend to “play it 
safe,” which is hardly the route by 
which the business was originally 
built. Neither was it the route by 
which its competitive status will be 
maintained. 


Outlets Toe the Mark 


If a line is so desirable to a strong 
outlet as to make it worth while for 
that outlet to expend time, energy 
and money required to manhandle it, 
then it is also sufficiently desirable so 
that astute handling by the resource 
can compel the outlet to toe the mark. 
I’ve yet to see General Electric, or 
Westinghouse, or Corning Glass deny 
their lines to any retailer for “fear” 
reasons. 


More and more, it becomes vital 
for manufacturers to ask themselves 
such questions as: 

1. Is the major and the more profit- 
able volume on our line being 
done, or is it destined to be done 
by new types of outlets? 

. Do we want to find ourselves in 
the position of trying to expand 
our volume through outlets that 
are doing a shrinking percentage 
of the total volume on our mer- 
chandise category ? 

3. 1f we wait until we are com- 

pelled to solicit these new outlets, 
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will we then find that they have: 
(a) made satisfactory supplier 
connections with competitors 
whose prestige is at least as 
strong as ours? (b) built up 
store-owned ‘brands which can 
give our own brand vigorous 
competition ? 

4, How many of our really impor- 
tant accounts would actually 
drop our line if we were to take 
on new types of outlets? (The 
bark is usually much worse than 


the bite.) 

. Do our really important accounts 
as well as our rank-and-file ac- 
counts give us more cooperation 
because we don’t sell these out- 
lets? Or isn’t it true that they 
put their strongest selling efforts 
behind lines the other fellow also 
has, because they simply must be 
competitive and therefore have 
no choice ? 

6. Why is it that manufacturers 
who, years ago, featured in busi- 
ness paper advertising that “We 
don’t sell the chains” or “We 
don’t sell the mail-order houses” 
have in almost every instance 
buried that appeal today? Was 
any temporary advantage which 
they gained more than balanced 
out by the loss of volume they 
could have done with the chains 
and the mail-order houses? 

Of course, in the end it all boils 
down to whether or not a manufac- 
turer has done such a powerful job 
of “manufacturing customers,” 
through strong national advertising 
and intelligent retail promotion, that: 
(a) traditional outlets are compelled 
to stock the brand and promote it; 
(b) new types of outlets are also com- 
pelled to stock the brand and on the 
manufacturer’s terms. 


wa 


"Holding" Is Costly 


. It can be costly and dangerous to 
hold” the distribution line when, 
actually, retailing itself has already 
breached that line. Moreover, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
shopping public has been educated 
(particularly younger generations) to 
diversified retail inventories. After 
all, retailers could not successfully 
diversify their inventories if the pub- 
lic insisted on buying, for example, 
home furnishings only in a department 
store or home furnishings specialty 
store. Retail inventory diversification 
could not possibly have spread any 
faster than public acceptance of, and 
demand for, this service. The enor- 
mous extent to which this inventory 
diversification move has gone is evi- 
dence of the power: of the public de- 
mand for it. 
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Retailers do not attempt to buck the 
public’s shopping demands. Neither 
is it smart for manufacturers to at- 
tempt to buck them. More and more 
the public wants to do its shopping 
under one roof, and it shows signs of 
caring less and less whose retail roof 
that may be, just so long as the re- 
tailer is reliable. It wants to do its 
shopping in less time. ‘That’s one rea- 
son it wants to shop under one roof. 


Develop Stronger Brands 


Manufacturers will show more 
merchandising wisdom by developing 
stronger and ever stronger brands 
built by national advertising, and 
opening up their lines to all those ma- 
jor retailers who can handle the mer- 
chandise profitably, rather than stulti- 
fying growth by ending behind a 
Maginot Line of confined distribu- 
tion. A business ruled by the retailer 
is inherently a weak business. A busi- 
ness built on a strong brand has 
strength that makes it less dependent 
on either the whims or the demands 
of the retailer. 

The basic objective must be to back 
national advertising with a 1950 
model of national distribution, and 
that means distribution in all those 
major types of outlets in which the 
public expects to, and wants to, find 
and buy an item. ‘The shopper is no 
longer tied to the nearest store, or to 


any store. Neither should be the 
manufacturer of branded merchan- 
dise. 


Any number of manufacturers who 
made private brands for new outlets 
and confined their national brands to 
established outlets (to keep the latter 
happy; to win their good-will and 
loyalty) find today that competitors 
have their national brands in both 
new and established outlets. They 
are now in the unpleasant position of 
trying to swing new outlets away 
from the private brand to the national 
brand, only to find that these new out- 
lets in many instances are quite satis- 
fied with the setup and do not want 
to make the change. 

The private brand produced by a 
maker of a national brand as a means 
of serving two masters probably has 
outlived any usefulness it ever had. It 
seldom fooled anybody, and it defi- 
nitely involved the manufacturer in 
merchandising twists and contortions 
that weren’t too good either for his 
soul or his net profit showing. 

In this particular matter the basic 
issue is being drawn sharply: The 
manufacturer is faced with a choice of 
a dubious store loyalty or a concrete, 
measurable customer loyalty. It 
shouldn’t be too difficult to deter- 


“mine which should get the nod. 


Here’s a ‘7 Billion 
Retail Market... 
and BSN’s 
Dealer Readers 


Sell 85% of It! w 
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BSN RATES Ist AMONG THESE 
“BUILDING SUPERMARKETS” 


Because BUILDING SUPPLY 
‘NEWS shows lumber and building 
material dealers how to sell more— 
how to make more money—it builds 
eager readership for your selling mes- 
sage among the top merchants. These 
are the key dealers who sold over $150 
million of paint in 1948—who sell 65% 
of all builders’ hardware—and who, 
8,000 of them, are major home appli- 
ance merchandisers. Leading dealers 
readily testify: “BSN tells us where 
we are going; not where we have 
been.” Sell these dealers first—and 
keep ’em sold—in BUILDING SUP- 
PLY NEWS. 


FREE—Write for your 
copies of BSN editorial re- 
print, ‘You're in a $7 Bil- 
lion Retail Business Now,"’ 
and new BSN 
Data Sheet show- 
ing 10-year sales 
record of lumber- 
material dealers 
vs. U.S. construc- 
tion and retail 
sales. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. - CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Agency Nery 


Media Measurement Comparison Trade Available 


A long step forward in raising com- 
parative measurement of media and 
markets above the ounces-vs.-inches 
slough of confusion has been taken by 
the Farm Journal in the latest survey- 
in-depth of its readers. 

Farm Journal has weighed its sub- 
scriber families on the same scale, 
measured them against the same wall 
and taped their ages, attitudes and 
farm acreage with the same measure 
that Country Gentleman used last 
year for its subscriber families. Re- 
sults are recorded in a jumbo-size re- 
port titled ““The Tale of Two Sales- 
men.” Here, paired side-by-side and 
page-by-page, are set down the scores 
for the two magazines’ audiences. 

The report is subtitled ‘“A compari- 
son of the basic characteristics and 
attitudes of Farm Journal subscriber 
families and Country Gentleman sub- 
scriber families.” The introduction to 
the report notes that it is based upon 
the findings of “identical surveys con- 
ducted by the publishers of each, and 
identically presented by the publishers 
of each.” 

In August 1948, the Research De- 
partment of The Curtis Publishing 
Co. released its report: “Country 
Gentleman's Subscribers—A Study of 
the Basic Characteristics of the 
Country Gentleman Audience.” Be- 
lieving that advertisers would appre- 
ciate an opportunity for direct com- 
parison, Farm Journal this spring 
commissioned Alderson & Sessions, 
Philadelphia research organization, to 
conduct precisely the same survey 
among the subscribers of Farm 
Journal. 


FIRST PRIZE: The Max Schmidt Memorial Award for out- 
standing poster design submitted by West Coast artists was 
recently given to this poster created for Standard Stations, inc. 
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All the questions asked were in the 
same order throughout the mailed 
questionnaire, repeated word for 
word. Obviously, the subjects and 
categories—including age and sex of 
readers, size of families, educational 
levels, ownership and location of 
farms, heating and cooking appliances, 
and many others—even  vacation- 
travel distances—were identical. 

Both magazines sent a question- 
naire to every 80th subscriber, and in 
the same geographical pattern as total 
subscription lists. Percentages of re- 
turns were close enough to validate 
all comparisons. Country Gentleman 
received 22.6 percent returns, Farm 
Journal 22.9 percent. 

Throughout the report both audi- 
ences are shown to be comprised of 
good customers for advertisers to the 
farm market. But they are not entire- 
ly similar. They do not show always 
the same characteristics anymore than 
would two neighboring farm families 
on equally well-to-do farms. 

Farm Journal's actual subscribers 
are 42.5% women, Country Gentle- 
man’s, 33.5%. The median ages of 
the readers is 37.9 for Farm Journal 
and 38.9 for Country Gentleman. 
The latter has six more respondents 
owning Lincoln Zephyrs, while those 
of the former drive four more Cadil- 
lacs. Farm Journal respondents own 
41 more Jeeps while those of Coun- 
try Gentleman own 10 more Ply- 
mouth trucks; 27.5% and 27.4%, re- 
spectively, own Ford trucks. 

The Farm Journal is passed along 
to others by 41.4% of its subscribers 
and saved for future reference by 


57.8%, while 51.9% of the Country 
Gentleman are passed along, 49.3% 
saved. Here it might be hazarded 
that the differences in editorial treat- 
ment could be a factor. The one 
magazine may have more articles run 
well in advance of the seasons (maple 
sugar gathering before February), or 
dealing with agricultural techniques 
that must be kept and re-checked for 
the most value (crop rotation, con- 
tour plowing, soil analysis, fertilizing, 
and animal husbandry, for example). 
A higher proportion of timely articles 
may cause more pass-along action by 
Country Gentleman subscribers. 


Note the Difference 


Most of the differences, however, 
between the audiences of the two 
magazines, as shown in the compared 
reports, seem to be of slight degree 
and not of kind nor great substance. 
Both magazines have more total sub- 
scribers, and more of them actually 
living on farms, in Ohio, than in any 
other state. A majority of subscribers 
to both magazines in each of 39 states 
live on farms. Percentages of sub- 
scribers reported as living on farms 
throughout the United States are 
60% for Farm Journal and 57.2% 
for Country Gentleman. 

Most reading of both’ magazines is 
done by the age group 45-54, men and 
women. The least reading is accom- 
plished by women in the lower 20’s, 
by men in the upper 20’s. Each age 
group would seem to have its own 
good reasons, and each magazine, 
dealing as it does with the problems 
of agriculture, apparently considers 
all seasons in determining its slant. 

Summarizing the dual _ report, 
Farm Journal states that, while the 
comparative findings appear in detail 
throughout “The Tale of Two Sales- 
men,” —‘‘We would like to make this 
one observation now: Once more we 
find that magazines do select the 
better families and Farm Journal is 
no exception.” 


From any angle 
Harry Suffrin 


topcoats are tops! 
Paes) 


DETROMN'S LARGEST i CLOTHIER 


“UPSIDE DOWN": This design is one of the eye catching 
features in the Harry Suffrin Outdoor Advertising program 
in Detroit. Campaign is high in readership and recall ratings. 
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. A recent Federal Reserve Board survey 
yever, 

two showed that 3,600,000 to 5,100,000 persons 
= intend to buy automobiles in 1949. This is a 
ance. greater number than planned to buy in 1948, 
be and considerably more than the all-time high 
, — production of cars! It's no wonder Detroit's 
r1iDers 
states auto plants are hitting new production peaks 
= to supply this unprecedented demand. 
1 305 Where there’s production, there’s employ- 
aii ment ... with factory pay-checks averaging 
1 and $63 weekly! That's why there’s big business 
We to be had in Detroit, and The Detroit News is 
) age | = getting it for its advertisers . . . delivering 
em ne 170,000 more copies to the homes in the 


a Detroit trading area than one newspaper, and 
nt § § & Se VOB Wo A 40,000 more than the other. Now, even more 
a | than ever before, you can sell the giant Detroit 
etail market through The News alone—effectively 
a and economically! 
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al is 
444,173—total weekday 559,675—total Sunday 
circulation. A.B.C. Figures 
for 6-months period ending 
March 31, 1949. 


. circulation —again the 
pe Aus § highest weekday circula- 
; tion ever attained by any 
Michigan newspaper. 

Largest circulation gains of any Detroit newspaper 


Ovners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WI-FI We J- TB 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42ND ST, NEW YORK 17— THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER. CHICAGO 11 
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MAGAZINES 


Christmas is the greatest single sell- 
ing season in American business, ac- 
cording to a study just released by 
Esquire. It shows that 23.2% of de- 
partment store sales and 30.4% of 
jewelry store sales are made in the 
two months preceding the holiday. 
The study also shows that 42% of 
fountain pen sales, 35% of watch 
sales, 23.1% of liquor sales, and 
24.3% of men’s apparel sales are 
made in November and December. 

o 


Esquire will follow up its successful 
“Liquor Intelligencer” of last sum- 
mer with a new “Refresher” on 
wines, spirits and beer this August. 
The 10-page special supplement puts 
major emphasis on alcoholic beverages 
and the foods appropriate to them. 

As of last April, producers of 
wines, spirits and beer had ordered 
some 60,000 reprints of the section 


and individual requests for reprints 


totaled 10,667 at 50 cents per copy. 
‘e 

The United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., publisher of This Week Maga- 
zine, has announced that The Provwi- 
dence Sunday Journal and the Miami 
Daily News will begin carrying the 
magazine as of September 18, 1949. 


Esquire’s Bridegroom is to be in- 
corporated with Esquire and will be 
published as a special supplement in 
the November, 1949 issue... Parents’ 
Magazine is launching a Pacific Coast 
Section similar to its Metropolitan 
New York Section. The new section 


HONORING D. W. Thornborough, retiring v.p. in charge of Western Division, 
CBS, are (left to right): Dr. Stanton, president, CBS; J. Kelly Smith, v.p. in 
charge of owned and operated stations, and, skipping Mr. Thornborough himself, 
Harry Ackerman, v.p. and director of network programs, Hollywood. Mr. Thorn- 
borough, third from left, becomes president of Station WCAU, Philadelphia. 


will be bound in front of all copies of 
the magazine distributed to subscrib- 
ers and newsstands in the States of 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
First issue is scheduled for October, 


Urging top management in Can- 
ada, ““Now is the time to approve 
1950 advertising budgets . . . it costs 
money to delay,’ The Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau of Canada has taken 
advertising space in Canadian publi- 
cations to get action from advertisers, 
Says Il. D. Carson, manager of the 
Bureau, “A most disturbing problem 
in Canada has been delay in getting 
the ‘green light’ from the advertiser, 
Late copy and late cuts are the bane 
of the periodical publisher—due, too 
often in our experience, to delays in 
starting the planning and production 
of forthcoming advertising cam- 
paigns.” Reaction to this copy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carson, has been an im- 
mediate and cheering response. 


A four-page newspaper, containing 
factual information on selling and 
sales conditions among men, has just 
been issued by Argosy. Called ‘“Man- 
Market News,” it is to be issued 
periodically to advertisers and agen- 
cies. Copies may be obtained from 
Harry Thompson, Argosy, N. Y. C. 


Coronet is raising its circulation 
guarantee from 2,000,000 to 2,300,- 
000, effective January 1, 1950. Rate | 
per page per 1,000—$175—remains 
the same. Coronet’s current net paid 


circulation is approximately 2,- 
600,000. 
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Arthur E. Smith is appointed man- 
ager of the newly opened San Fran- 
cisco sales office of Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

The Rural New-Yorker is prepar- 
ing a special centennial issue, January 
7, 1950. It will contain 132 pages and 
be circulated to 325,000 eastern farm 
homes. 


RADIO 
Today in the United States there 


are 39,281,230 radio families. Against’ 


the total family population, this means 
that 94.2% of the nation’s homes are 
equipped with at least one radio re- 
ceiver in working order. These fig- 
ures represent an increase of 1,658,- 
230 over 1948. This is reported by 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau in 
its newly released “Radio Families— 
U. S: A., 1949,” a report on the num- 
ber of American homes equipped with 
radio receivers. The new volume be- 
comes the authoritative source of the 
nation’s radio population, to be em- 
ployed by broadcasters, advertisers, 
and advertising agencies. 

Termed a “work book” by Dr. 
Kenneth H. Baker, acting president 
of the Bureau, “Radio Families— 
U.S. A., 1949” reports the following 
figures for the nation’s counties and 
for almost 1,500 cities: total families 
(as provided by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT) ; the percentage of these fam- 
ilies having radios in working order 
as determined through independent 
BMB research; the total number of 
radio families. 

The 1949 report includes an addi- 
tional 65 cities whose populations 
have grown to the point that they are 
now reportable. All communities with 
radio stations are reported; in those 
communities where there are no sta- 
tions, the study reports separately on 
communities of 10,000 or more out- 
side of metropolitan areas, and on 
communities of 25,000 or more if 
they are within metropolitan areas. 
lhe statistical study reports state 
totals and national totals for all cate- 
gories, urban, rural, non-farm and 
rural farm populations. 

The cost of the study has been set 
so that the Bureau’s expenses in com- 
piling it will be defrayed. The $5 
volume is being made available at a 
special introductory price of $3.50 
(for the first copy) to advertisers, 
agencies, and broadcasters. 


Following the recent resignation of 
E. P. H. James from the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Robert A. 
Schmid, vice-president, assumes direc- 
tion of the advertising, promotion, re- 
search and planning departments of 
the network. George M. Benson, 
AUGUST 


15, 1949 


former eastern sales manager of the 
network, has been appointed national 
sales manager . . . Morton Lowen- 
stein is now commercial manager of 
WCAM, Camden, N. J... . Robert 
M. McGredy, who has served as sales 
manager of WPAT, Paterson, N. J., 
and of WTOP, Washington, D. C., 
has joined the staff of the Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau as an assistant 
director. 


DON LEE Broadcasting System: 
Whitney (left) is named general sales man- 
ager, and Henry Gerstenkorn (right) suc- 
ceeds as 


George 


national advertising manager. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Aimed at broadening the scope of 
newspaper services to America’s esti- 
mated 1,705,000 retail stores, the Re- 
tail Division, Bureau of Advertising, 
A. N. P. A., has prepared the first 
in a series of reference files on in- 
dividual retail classifications. 

Titled “Planning for Surer Suc- 
cess in Home Appliance Retailing,” 
the file contains information on sea- 
sonal sales fluctuations for the major- 
ity of electrical appliances sold in 
retail stores. 

Intended as a guide for riewspaper 
men and appliance merchants in plan- 
ning more effective newspaper adver- 
tising, the study shows that electrical 
appliances, like other commodities 
sold in retail stores, have definite and 
chartable selling seasons. 

Listed in detail are average month- 
ly sales percentages for 20 electrical 
and three gas appliances based on ex- 
periences during periods of from three 
to 14 years. 

In addition, an advertising budget 
for a hypothetical home appliance 
store is outlined along with sugges- 
tions on how appliance merchants 
may realize more profitable returns 
from their advertising investments. 
A simple form of worksheet for an- 
alyzing an individual store’s sales is 
included with the material. 

The file has been mailed to the ap- 
proximately 1,000 daily newspapers 
comprising the membership of the 
Bureau. Requests for copies may be 


addressed to any one of these papers. 
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Now’s the 
time for— 


SCIENTIFIC 


SALES FORECASTS 


Market by Market 
) 


The Econometric Institute, 
under Dr. Charles F. Roos, 
its Director and Founder, 
has pioneered in the appli- 
cation to business problems 
of modern mathematical 
and statistical techniques 
of analysis, 


Our forecasts have stood 
the acid test of experience. 
We have successfully called 
the turn on the major eco- 
nomic trends of the past 
ten years. 


The Institute offers you a 
personal consulting service 
designed to help you make 
your important decisions 
on 1) sales potentials, 2) 
pricing policy, 3) demand 
and capacity analyses, 4) 
inventory and other im- 
portant business problems. 


For information write: 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 


21 East 63rd St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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president and publisher of the Chica- 
go Tribune, has announced that he 
will place his niece, Mrs. Maxwell 
Peter Miller, Jr., in charge of The 
Washington Times-Herald, his most 
recently acquired publishing property. 
It had been announced on July 20 
that the Tribune had purchased The 
Times-Herald from the seven execu- 
tives of the newspaper to whom it was 
bequeathed by the late Eleanor Medill 
Patterson. 


LEROY F. NEWMYER, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director, The 
Toledo Blade and Toledo Times. 


Colonel McCormick said he would 
be president of The Times-Herald, 
Mrs. Miller would be vice-president, 
and her husband would be secretary 
or treasurer. F. M. Flynn, of The 
(New York City) News, will become 
chairman of the board. 

- 

The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion’s Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading has just passed its 10th 
birthday. 

Since being launched in 1939, the 
Continuing Study has published 137 
reports. One hundred thirty of: these 
reported the results of daily news- 
paper examinations in the United 
States and Canada; two were based 
on surveys of Sunday newspapers; 
five were surveys taken periodically. 


NAVY Distinguished Public 
Service Award is presented to 
Samuel W. Meek (left), vice- 
president and director of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., by Rear 
Admiral Walter S. Delany. 


During the 10-year history of the 
Study, more than 58,000 men and 
women have been interviewed on 
their readership of more than 4,100 
newspaper pages. The combined cir- 
culation of the newspapers examined 
during this period exceeds 10,210,000, 

The Foundation, which is spon- 
sored jointly by the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, undertook the study at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Advertising, 
A. N. P. A., which had conceived the 
idea of a series of studies of news- 
paper readership in 1938. 

The Continuing Study is conducted 
by the Foundation through a tripar- 
tite Administrative Committee com- 
posed of three advertisers, three 
agency, and three newspaper execu- 
tives. Harold S. Barnes and Allen B. 
Sikes of the Bureau of Advertising 
serve as ex-officio members. Field 
work for both the weekday and Sun- 
day studies has been conducted by 
Publication Research Service of 
Chicago. 

7 

George V. Hunter has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of The 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. He was 
formerly promotion manager of the 


Charlotte (N. C.) News. 


Effective September 1, advertising 
in the daily Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald- 
Journal and daily Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard will be sold as a unit 
with a flat rate of 45 cents a line and 


a circulation of 202,831. The Sunday | 


newspapers are not affected . . . Be- 
ginning October 1, general advertis- 


ing will be sold in The Toledo (O.) 
Blade and the Toledo (O.) Times as 
a single unit. Based on March 1 ABC 
statements, the two newspapers will 
deliver a total net paid daily circula- 
tion of 231,961 at a minimum rate ot 
50 cents a line. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


An ambitious and comprehensive 
study of industrial advertising budgets 
is currently being undertaken by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. This study not only will list 
advertising budgets by type of product 
for the years 1949, 1948 and 1939, 
but will cover many other phases of 
current budgeting and advertising 
practices. Among the areas included 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, former 
Sales Manage- 
ment, and executive editor, Ad- 


associate editor, 


vertising Age, to become editor 
of Sponsor effactit‘e September |. 


are method of determining the adver- 
tising appropriation, who approves it, 
how long a period it covers, allocation 
between product and institutional ad- 
vertising, agency compensation, num- 
ber of employes in the advertising de- 
partment and additional functions of 
the advertising department. 

Another section will be devoted to a 
breakdown of advertising appropria- 
tions by media. Major classifications 
included are paid space—including 
newspapers and business papers,— 
product literature, exhibits, motion 
pictures, display material and dealer 
service items, novelties, surveys and 
research, publicity and public rela- 
tions, and administration. 

The questionnaire was developed 
by the N. I. A. A. budget survey 
committee, of which Bennett S. 
Chapple, \ = assistant vice-president, 
United States Steel Corporation, is 
chairman. 

— 

The Patterson Publishing Co., 
Chicago, publisher of American Rest- 
durant Magazine, will launch a new 
magazine late this year. Titled 4 meri- 
can Motel Magazine, it will devote 
its entire editorial content to the prob- 
lems of motel and tourist camp opera- 
tors. A presentation issue is in the 
Process of preparation and will be 
made available to advertisers and 
agencies shortly. It will contain mar- 
ket data on the motel industry and 
other information about the field in 
general and about the new publication. 
AUGUST 


15, 1949 


Another new publication, tenta- 
tively scheduled for November, is 
Lab World, a monthly news and pic- 


torial magazine designed for the na- | 


tional medical laboratory field. The 
new publication is not intended to 
supplant, but to supplement, any med- 


ical journal or any society publica- | 


tions. It will be slanted to clinical, 


hospital, and public health labora- | 


tories, and to training schools, techni- 


cians, technologists, and pathologists. | 
Headquarters of the magazine are in | 


Los 


the Wilshire Medical Building, 


Angeles. 


TELEVISION 


The second quarterly “Status of | 


the Television Industry” report has 


just been issued by the Television | 


Broadcasters Association, Inc. 
Reflecting the industry’s progress, 
the 40-page compilation of facts and 


figures includes information on oper- | 
ating stations, set production statistics, | 


set ownership figures in all areas, sur- 


veys of the video audience in the 
Metropolitan New York area, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago and 


Schenectady, N. Y., as well as surveys 
of the national TV audience. Other 
highlights of the report include pro- 


gramming information, and studies on 


HIT HARDE. 


THERE’S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 


WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1949 
POPULATION 


102,000° 


SINCE 1940 AN INCREASE 
OF 
28% 
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MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


at Buffalo’s New Car Buyers 


- - - Use the Courier-Express 
@ In 1948 the Courier-Express carried over half of all 


national automotive linage in Buffalo. It has led in this 
classification for six years . . . proof that it sells new cars, 
tires and accessories. You, too, reach Buffalo buying power 
more economically in this 


favorite morning and Sun- 


day newspaper. 


Remember, your dollar 
buys greater impact in the 
Courier-Express on the fam- 
ilies with more money to 


spend. 


oi : Western N z 
y Morning and Sunday deat : 
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Representatives 
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MANUFACTURER WANTED WHO NEEDS 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Native Texan 43 years of age, with 20 years experience both 
as salesman and salesmanager with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas, desires contact with aggressive manufacturer who 
would like to introduce his merchandise in the Southwest or 
who is now selling in this territory but needs better dis- 
tribution and closer relationship with the trade. 


Merchandise must be outstanding in its field and be capable 
of being sold and promoted in volume to either the jobbing 
trade or direct to retailer. Prefer representing one manufac- 
turer only whose merchandise offers substantial earnings. 


Intend employing and training at least ten salesmen. Prefer 
warehousing merchandise in Dallas and carrying accounts 
but will handle the selling only with manufacturer shipping 
direct. 


At your request will contact you personally and give complete 
details. Write Box 2627, Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 
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Wun 


COULD YOU BE SUCCESSFUL AT 


low pressure selling? 


Many men now earning $7000 a year and more 
in this field would not be considered as “good’’ 
salesmen in other fields . . . that’s what makes 
them successful with us. They place the ultimate 
welfare of their customers above their own drive 
for immediate personal gain. 


If you can also do that, write us fully about 
yourself. It may lead you to the type of work 
you have always wanted . . . the wisest move 
you could ever make. 


In the vast, national market you will enter, the 
time is ripe for men who can build future volume 
through the greatest sales force ever known— 
satisfied customers. You will deal directly with 
the consumer, handling a $200 item that is used 
14 hours a day. Your future depends on how 
well you can keep sensitive customers using the 
item to their best advantage. Records prove they 
will “sell” for you when they do. 


Our company rates as a leader, enjoying a 
reputation for ethical sales and serious achieve- 
ments in this semi-professional field. 


If that is the kind of work you want, write and 
tell us why you think you can make a success of 
it. Your reply will be held confidential; address 
mae eS 

Box 2614 Sales Management : 
386 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


the business and advertising segments 
of the industry. 


AGENCIES 


Don Belding, chairman, executive 
committee, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
has been named by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, Los An- 
geles, to be one of 10 conference lead- 
ers at the association’s Seventh An- 
nual Employer-Employe Relations 
Conference to be held October 17-20 
at Palm Springs, Calif. Mr. Belding 
will be assisted by Jack Smock, vice- 
president of Foote, Cone & Belding. 


William A. Chalmers has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and radio direc- 
tor of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. He 
will also serve on the agency’s basic 
plans board . . . Kenneth Beirn is 
named executive vice-president of The 
Biow Co. ... James J. Delaney has 
been elected a_ vice-president of 
Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. ... 
William H. Howard, for the past 11 
years vice-president and publicity di- 
rector of Macy’s, New York City, 
will join Young & Rubicam, Inc., as 
a vice-president, September 1. 


ACCOUNTS: Home Products | 


International, Ltd., to Foote, Cone & 
Belding International Corp. to handle 
the advertising of the Boyle-Midway 


and the Foods Divisions in Latin | 


America. The Gillette Safety Razor | 


Co. to the same agency for adver- 
tising in Latin America. and_ the 
Philippine Islands . . . Bell & Howell 
Co. and the Allied Van Lines, both 
of Chicago, to McCann-Frickson, 
Inc. . . . Lever Brothers, Ltd., to J. 
Walter Thompson Co. for advertis- 
ing Surf in Canada. Lever Brothers 
Co. to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., for 
Surf in this country, and to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., for 
its Swan Soap account . . . The ex- 
port advertising of The F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Co. to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
Robert Otto & Co., jointly. 

Simons-Boardman Publishing Co. to 
J. M Hickerson, Inc.,. for its book 
department. . . The Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
for its Beech-Nut Coffee, Beech-Nut 
‘Gum, Beech-Nut, Baby Foods, as 
well as other products, effective Sep- 
tember 1 . . . Stokley-Van Camp, 
Inc., to Gardner Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, for advertising its canned 
fruits and vegetables . . . Standard 
Brands, Inc., to Compton Advertis- 
ing, Inc., for handling Chase & San- 
born Coffee and Instant Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee, effective October 1. 
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Addresso Sales Company .........- 119 
Admatic Projector Company ....... 81 
Advertising Checking Bureau ..... 110 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. ...... 22 
Air Express Div. Railway Express . 86 
Air King Products Co., Inc. ....... 57 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 103 


American Broadcasting Co. (Pacific) 83 


American Legion Magazine ....... 84 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

Se PE MIOIED d nwacecceinwscees 107 
Ts aitanes cee wee ee 97 
Atlas Film Corporation ........... 97 
Ramstve Dimes qc oc cccvccievews 96 
i . 93 
Better Farming Methods .......... 78 
De ee OR nov ccciccicsicncns 66 
Bloomington Pantagraph .......... 78 
Booth Michigan Newspapers, Inc. . 25 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 117 
Building Supply News ............ 111 
Comment Cattery Ca. onesie cus 28 
Se SUI ko iscndawvnwsneee 10 
Capper Harman Slocum, Ine. ...... 16-17 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ...... 24 
Chicago Sun-Times .......... Facing 65 
Chicago Tribume ........-.... 4th Cover 
The Cleveland Press ............. 100 
Country Gentleman ............... 34 
Dallas Morning News ............ 63 
Davenport Times-Democrat ....... 30 
The Deseret News ............-+-: 92 
The Detroit Free Press ........... 1 
The Detroit News ............--:- 113 
The Dobeckmun Co. ............-. 98 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. ... 23 
Econometric Institute ............. 116 
Fort Wayne News Sentinel ........ 64 


Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. Facing $8-89 


General Auto Rental Co. .......... 51 
Grand Rapids Press .............. 25 
Greensboro News-Record .......... 108 
Grit Publishing Co. .............. 32 
Jam Handy Organization .... 2nd Cover 
Hearst Advertising Service ....... 18-19 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. ........ 49 
Hotel del Coronado ............... 119 
Hotel Lennox & Mayfair .......... 93 
Hotel New Yorker ............... 80 
Indianapolis News & Star ......... 9 
Institute of Educational Relations .. 51 
Journals of Commerce ............ 114 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp. ............ 61 
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Don Lee Broadcasting System ..... 59 
Living for Young Homemakers .... 79 
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Maritz Sales Builders ............ 102 
Maryland Glass Corp. ....... 3rd Cover 
McClatchy Newspapers ........... 91 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. ...... 71 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, 
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The Milwaukee Journal .......... a 
Movie-Mite Corporation .......... 76 
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Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter ....... 80 
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Pacific Northwest Farm Trio ...... 26-27 
Peoria Newspapers, Inc. .......... 77 
Picture Recording Company ....... 20 
POPE FEO oboe cin Kove cane ens 55 
Popular Publications, Inc. ........ 12-13 
Puck The Comic Weekly ......... 68-69 
Reply-O-Products, Inc. ............ 93 
Rural Radio Network ............. 105 
San Francisco Chronicle .......... 31 
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Sioux City Journal & Journal 
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South Bend Tribune .............. 85 
Standard Outdoor Advertising, 

MR eres he cea ees ees Facing 64 
Standard Rate & Data Service ..... 96 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. .... 81 
Strathmore Paper Co. 2... icicccces 104 
Sweet’s Catalog Service .......... 87 
Wepteet Tame. Ce. oi viicscccccnscs 119 
Troy Record Newspapers ......... 73 
Wall Street Journal ........ meee 64 
. fee 2. Ss. 4 47 
WGAR (Cleveland) ........... 75 
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Winston-Salem Journal-Sentinel 117 
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HOW MUCH DOES 


ADDRESSING cOsT YOU ? 


Amazing new MASTER AD- 
DRESSER systeni addresses en- 
velopes, cards, etc. far cheaper 
than any other method. Elim- 
inates costly stencils, plates, 
trays, etc. Mailers with 
lists up to 100,000 
are converting to 
MASTER ADDRESS- 
ER because of hugs 
savings! Write for 
complete “v4 to- | 
day. Let us show you 

actual cases, figures, proof! Or order a Mag. 
TER ADDRESSER and_ complete supplies for 500 
addresses for only $30.47 POSTPAID. GUARANTEED! 
Write to: 


DRESSO SALES CO. ; 
1008 Gould att E. Minneapolis 21, Minn, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Skillful creative man and administra- 
tor — 32. Capable of dynamic copy, 
modern layouts. Eleven years in field. 
Experienced all media. High record 
of results. Background elec. appli- 
ances, other home products. College. 
Located in New York City. Present 
salary $6000. Box 2628, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


POINT _OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 

in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 


PLANNED YOUR CONVENTION YET? 


HOTEL del CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calif. 
(across bay from San Diego) offers ideal resort 
hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. Ocean 
front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meeting, 
conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball room 


| for 1500. All sports on grounds. Tijuana, Mexico, 
| only 15 minutes. Races, Jai Alai. No summer 


| THE MIRROR 
| SEE PAGE 62 


rains. Write for Folder C, Harry S$. Ward, Mgr. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Well established company Northern 
Illinois needs sales manager to 
develop and direct sales organiza- 
tion for new line of products in 
sporting goods field. Market re- 
search indicates sizable market and 
rapid sales growth. Specific experi- 
ence in sporting goods desirable 
but not essential. Opportunity for 
able executive with salary flexible. 
Application szhould be detailed 
enough to determine whether per- 
sonal interview is warranted. Ad- 
dress Box 2629, Sales Mc‘nagement, 
386 4th Ave., New York, 'N. Y. 


LOOK IN 


COMMENT 


“YOU CAN'T MAKE A PROFIT 
WITHOUT A SALE" 


That headline is the last sentence of an article bearing 
the title, “You Can’t Do Business from an Empty 
Wagon!” 


Those two sentences, we think, pretty well sum up the 
current business situation. Everybody wants to cut inven- 
tories. But there’s no profit to be made on goods that are 
not available for sale. 


This article was written by a vice-president of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., William Van Attan. Let’s quote it: 


“YOU CAN'T DO BUSINESS 
FROM AN EMPTY WAGON" 


“The old peddler, once a mainstay of distribution in the 
United States, knew that important fact. His wagon 
creaked under the weicht of housewares as he started out 
on Monday and rattled home empty by Saturday. 


“Knowing where to go and whom to sell at a profit is 
still a fundamental sales and credit principle. 


“Profits are made on goods sold and delivered. Profits 
are made on merchandise purchased and consumed. Profits 
are made on a confident approach to a market. 


“Pinchpenny buying of a dozen when a gross is needed 
is wasteful and expensive to the manufacturer, distributor, 
and consumer alike. Empty shelves create suspicion of 
fear. Full stocks of fresh merchandise stimulate confidence. 
Selectivity invites attention and action. 


“Inventories are dangerous when they are the result of 
wrong selection or poor timing. But good management 
means sufficient stock to meet the daily or seasonal needs. 


“Buy wisely, but confidently. Buy your known require- 
ments and benefit bv established quantity discounts. Act 
as if you knew vou were going to be in business this year, 
next year, and the year after. 


“Stock and sell. Don’t let the dust gather on empty 
shelves. You can’t make a profit without a sale.” 


LIGHTENING OVER WALL STREET 


Within the last fortnight a curious news item appeared 
on the financial page of The New York Times. It dealt 
with a sales contest sponsored by a brokerage house. We 
commend it to the attention of collectors of straws-in-the- 
wind. 


Wall Street is sick, and the ultra-conservative gray- 
beards who dominate many of the oldest partnerships are 
shifting restively in their chairs over the medicine being 
prescribed for recovery. 


Research men, public relations officers, and some of the 
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younger men coming up in the brokerage business are be- 
ginning to use words which are new and alien to the Wall 
Street vocabulary: words such as “market analysis,” “sales 
promotion,” and (heaven help us!) even “instalment buy- 
ing!” Recent news from the District has included reports 
of the resounding success of educational meetings for 
women investors sponsored by Merrill Lynch and other 
brokers . . . exhibitions by brokerage houses at various types 
of public events .. . and the organization of a new “small 
account” department by a house that heretofore has 
touched no account under $50,000. 


The “revolution” may be a long time gathering momen- 
tum, but there are indications that the days of doing busi- 
ness solely with millionnaires are passing, and the brokers 
are going to have to strike up something more than a 
speaking acquaintance with John Doe and Joe Zilch. 


The brokers are trying to survive, it seems, on a market 
that isn’t any lomger there. Under our present tax struc- 
ture there aren’t enough people in the over-$15,000-a-year 
income bracket, who buy and sell on a speculative basis, to 
support all the brokerage houses that hope to stay in busi- 
ness. The market, the research men say, now exists among 
the $7,500 to $15,000 group who have increased substan- 
tially in number since 1941. 


It is this group that may, perhaps, be induced to buy 
common and preferred stocks outright as part of an in- 
vestment program. There are now, for example, about 
800.000 holders of stock in A. T. & T. . . an increase of 
100,000 in the last two years. The average holding is about 
30 shares. More than a quarter million of the investors 
hold one to five shares. Ninety-five percent of the holders 
are individuals, and more than one-half are women. 
Surely such figures are proof that Wall Street needs a 
new. market approach. 


To reach the new market and to break down its deeply 
rooted prejudices against stock investment, and to over- 
come its abysmal ignorance, will require the adoption of 
sales and advertising techniques that have been successful 
in selling other types of investment, such as life insurance. 
Some of the more modern ideas in the merchandising of 
banking services may be drawn upon . . . even some of the 
strategy and tactics from commodity fields such as auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators. 


The very first sales job, however, will have to be done 
at the top management level in the brokerage business 
itself. These men will have to be shown that sound sales 
tactics are not inconsistent with the maintenance of an 
atmosphere of dignity. They will have to be shown that, 
far from stimulating a feeling of trust and stability, the 
marble-halls atmosphere that now surrounds the brokerage 
business only frightens people away. 


Such changes in thinking as are now evident among the 
more progressive spirits in Wall Street could hardly be ex- 
pected to come about except as an evolution over a long 
period of time. But some good cases of jitters over pro- 
gressively worsening year-end statements will do a lot to 
speed up the abandonment of moss-grown attitudes and 
policies. 
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iy Is the container for your product simply a container . . . and nothing more? 
re Or is it a powerful advertising, merchandising and selling force at work for you? 
1uto- Many nationally famous products are seen more easily . . . recognized more 
swiftly . . . bought more quickly . . . because they are packed in rich, royal, 
me eye-stopping Maryland Blue Glass. 
aon 
iness BLUE makes your product easier to see. . . BLUE makes your product easier 
your p your p 
sales to remember... BLUE makes your product smartly modern... BLUE gives 
Fos rich, distinctive appearance . . . BLUE stands out, assures better display. . 
"aa BLUE advertises your product in the store and home. . . BLUE builds profits, 
rage steps up repeat sales. 
Let us send you sampres of appropriate stock designs. Or, let our design ex- 
il perts create a special bottle or jar for your exclusive use. Write today to Mary- 
ex PACK TO land Glass Corporation, Baltimore 30, Maryland. 
ong 
ge ATTRACT IN 
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Also available in Crystal Clear Glass 
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Use the Chicago Tribune and see for yourself 
why general grocery advertisers allot 
more of their promotion money to the Tribune than to 


any two other Chicago papers combined! 


te reach Chicage wonen do as retailers do... uae the, Chicago [nibrne 


